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Arr. I. Travels ix the Two Sicilies, by Henry Swinburne, Efq; in 
the Years 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1780. Vol. 1. ato. 11. Is. 
Boards, Elmfley. 1783. 

O fpecies of compofition is better adapted to amufe the 
N indolent curiofity of modern times than the traveller’s 
journal; from which, without the fatigue of mental exertion; 
the Reader may collect, unlefs he traverfe a barren field indeed, 
ideas that are new, and information which may be ufeful. ‘Io 


the innocent gratification we allude to, Mr. Swinburne has al-. 


ready been an ample contributor. His travels through Spain *, 
befide exhibiting many fcenes which had been before either im- 


perfe€tly defcribed, or totally unnoticed, are replete with learned. 


and curious information. In his prefent tour he has endeae 
voured, as far as was practicable in a country fo well known 
and fo frequently defcribed as Italy, to keep out of the beaten 
track, and to direct his courfe through fuch places as, though 
they had feldom been frequented, were not unintetefting to an 
inquifitive mind. Indeed, even * where he has been under the 
irkfome neceffity of treading in the footfteps of preceding au- 
thors,’ either by directing his obfervation to objedls that had 
been. unnoticed before, or by contemplating in a different 
view fuch as had already been noticed, he has feldom failed 
of pointing out fomething worthy of his Reader’s attention. 
But it is not merely on thefe confiderations that his narrative 


“may be fuppofed to vary from thofe of his predeceflors: there 


are other caufes of diverfity, for, as he judicioufly obferves, 
* When allowances are made for difference of feafons, diverfity of 
hudies, occasional information, and many other accidental helps, we 
hall find an ample field fill remain for our curiofity to range in, to 
fay nothing of the revolutions, moral, phyfical, and political, effec- 
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* See Review, Vol. LXI. p. 138, July 1779. 
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tuated by the hand of Time, which, however flowly and impercep- 
tibly i¢ may perform its operazicns, atts with irrefiftible force upon 
the fate both of nature and of man. In the fouthern parts of Italy, 
where the elements ferment with more than ordinary violence, where 
changes in government have fucceeded each other with uncommon 
rapidity, the variations are more precipitate, the effects more ftrik- 
ing.’ 

‘Mr. Swinburne’s Tour commences with his voyage from 
Marfeilles to Naples; in the courfe of which he vifits Elba, an 
ifland known to the Roman’s by the name of Ilva, and to the 
Grecks by that of Aithalia, renowned for its mines, from a pe- 
riod beyond the reach of hiftory. He next vifits the ifland Pia- 
nofa and the Ponza Ifles. Naples and its environs occupy 
thirty pages. It had been obferved on a former occafion, that 
Mr, Swinburne’s talents feemed beft adapted to the defcription 
of ftill life. That his Readers, however, may fee that the ob- 
fervation (which he fpeaks of in his Preface with a degree of 
forenefs which the occafion furely does not juftify) was fome- 
what precipitate, he has, in his prefent publication, more than 
once tried his fkill at delineating characters and manners, His 
fucce{s may be judged of by the following fketch of what paffied 
before him at Naples: 

‘ In Chriftmas time, all quarters of Naples refound with Paforali 
or Siciliane, a kind of fimple rural mufic, executed by Abruzzefe or 
Calabrian thepherds, upon a {pecies of bag-pipes, culled in Abruzzo 
Zampogna, and Ciaramelli in Calabria, The tunes vary according 
to the provinces: in the fouth, they have three different airs; the 
northern fhepherds know only two, to which they add what varia- 
tions the boldnefs of their own genius infpires. ‘The boys learn of 
their fathers to play upon this initrement as the means of fubfiftence ®. 
Ac other feafons, it is rare to hear any agreeable founds in the flreets 
of Naples, though it is the nurfery of mufical profefiors; a fchool, 
where the greateft mafters have imbibed their principles, and acquired 
that knowledge of compofition, which has enchanted the ears of all 
Europe. There is no fach thing as a national mufic, unlefs we give 
that name to a monotonous drawling feguidilla, that ferves the 
nurfes +as a lullaby to put their children to reft, and feems borrowed 
from the Spaniards, who, I believe, learnt it of the Moors. [ never 
refided in any Italian town where there was a lefs mufical turn in the 
populace: few fongs, guittars, vielles, or organs, enliven the even- 
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* The waits ftill kept in the pay of fome corporations in England, 
are counterparts of thefe fhepherds. 

+ To fecond its narcotic influence, they adminifter to them copi- 
ous dofes of Venice treacle, of which fuch quantities are ufed, as 
render it a material article of importation. ‘The Neapolitans bave 
tears at command, and are very eatily moved to fhed them. Neither 
blows nor careffes can ftop their children when once they begin to 
cry: they muf roar till they are tired. 
ings, 
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ings, as in the northern ftates of Italy, unlefs they be fent for to en- 
tertain the parties that in fummer fup on the thore of Poliiipo *. 

« They do not even dance to mufic, but perform the Tarantella to 
the beating of a kind of tambourine, which was in ufe among their 
gncetors, as appears by the pictures of Herculaneum. ‘rhe Taran- 
ella is a low dance, confilling of turns on the heel, much footing 
and {napping of the fingers +. It feems the delight of their fou!, and 
aconftant heliday diverfion of the young women, who are, in gene- 
ral, far from handfome, although they have fine eyes and ttriking 
features. Their hands and feet are clumfy, their fhapes neglected, 
their necks flabby, and their fkins di‘coloured by living fo much in 
the fun without bonnets. Amongit them we may find almoit every 
mode of hair drefling feen on the Greek and Roman coins f. 

‘The women are always fighting and fcolding, but never refift 
their hufband’s authority, when he comes to feparate the combatants, 
and carry home his difhevelled {poufe, who feems to ftand as much in 
awe of her confort, as the Ruilian wives do of theirs, and fuffers her- 
flf tobe beaten by him with as little murmuring. [ was thewn a 
woman here, who, during the life of her frit hufband, was a pattern 
of modefty and evennefs of temper to the whole parifh; but upon 
contracting a fecond marriage, furprifed and fcandalized the neigh 
bourhood with her perpetual riots and obitreperoufnefs. On being 
rprimanded for her behaviour by the curate, the very frankly ac- 
knowledged that her former hufband underitood the management of a 
wife, and ufed to check her intemperate burits of paflion by timely 
correction ; but that her prefent helpmate was too mild, to apply the 
proper chaftifement which every wife requires more or lefs. Men fel- 
dom interfere in feminine brawls; and if they do, generally content 
themfelves with abufing, threatening, or fhaking a cudgel or pitch- 
fork at their antagonift, till the crowd comes in to part them. Some- 
times a man is filabbed, but this is a rare event among the fifhermen, 
the clafs of inhabitants I have had moft conftantly under my eye. 
Manners vary with the diftricts ; in fome they engage with bludgeons, 
and thofe are the true lazaroni of Maffanielio; in others the attack is 
made with knives and other deadly weapons; but the Neapolitans are 
by no means fo bloody and revengeful a people as they are repre- 
fented by many travellers. It requires more than a flight provoca- 
tion to lead them to extremities. During the prodigious hurry and 





* [have been told, that before the famine and calamities of 1764, 
the populace of Naples was more cheerful and mufically inclined than 
at prefent, 

+ Perfons of all ranks here dance very low, but mark the time as 
amr with their fleps, as other nations do by {pringing from the 
g’ound. 

{ The coiffure of the younger Fauflina, with the coil of plaited 
alr upon the crown of the head, occurs frequently in the old town: 

at with the coil lower down, which may more properly be ftyled 
Lcilla’s head-drefs, is common among the younger part of the fex 
inthe fuburbs of Chiaia, and Plotina’s among the women more ad- 
Vanced in years, I do not recolleét to have feen any with the roll of 
Weliss fo high up as it appears on the head of Fauilina the elder. 
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confufion of the races in carnival, not the leaft tumult or quarrel wag 
heard of ; and even in the cruel famine of 1764, the only aé of vio. 
lence committed by a hungry populace, increafed to double its num. 
ber by the concourie of peafants from the provinces, where all crops 
had failed, was to break open and pillage a fingle baker’s thop. Can 
as much be faid for the temper of the mobs at London and Edin. 
burgh? Drunkennefs is not a common vice at Naples, and therefore 
quarrels, its ufwal confequences, are rare; beiices, the Neapolitan 
rabble allow czech other a great latitude of abufe and icolding before 
they are wound up to a fighting pitch, It is alfo uncommon to fee 
any thing in public like gallantry among the people; no fdldiers are 
met leading their doxies, or girls going about in queft of lovers; al] 


which are, in o:her countries, fources of riot and bloodfhed.’— 
‘ The fithermen of Santa Lucia are the handfomeft men in Naples; 
they have the true old Grecian features, and fuch well-proportioned 
limbs, that they might ferve for models in any academy of defign: 
they are the mott fubflaatial and belt lodged portion of the Neapoli- 
tan populace. It is true, as moft writers affert, that the houferoom 
of this metrorolis is very inadequate to the population, which, ac- 
cording to authentic accounts, amounted, at the clofe of the year 
1756, to three hundred and filty thoufand fixty-one fouls ; and that 
numbers of thefe are deflitute of houfe and property. But it is not 
equally a fact, as they afiert, that winter and fummer thefe houfelefs 
inhabitants pafs their lives in the open air, and fleep in all weathers 
in the ftreete. In fummer it is very pleafant fo to do, but in winter 
not even a dog could bear the inclemency of the weather, not fo 
much on account of cold, as of wet, When the rainy feafon fets in, 
it commonly lafis feveral fucceflive weeks, falling, notin fuch fhowers 
as we are acquainted with in England, where we have rain more or 
Jefs every month in the year, but by pailfuls, an abfolute water-fpout, 
that carries all before it, and almo{t drowns the unfortunate paffen- 
ger who is caught out of doors by the ftorm. The quantity of rain 
at Naples is much more confiderable than that which falls on the 
fame {pace of ground in England, Whole months of drought are 
compenfated by the deluge of a day: and befides, the fouth winds are 
frequently fo boifterous in winter, as to burft open the bolts of both 
doors and windows. At that rainy time of the year, few are fo 
wretched and helplefs as to lie in the flreet, but moft of the vagrants 
refort to the caves under Capodi Monte, where they fleep in crowds 
like fheep in a pinfcld. As they are thus provided with a dwelling, 
for which no rent is exacted, they alfo procure food without the 
trouble of cooking or keeping houfe: the markets and -principal 
ftreets are lined with fellers of macaroni, fried and boiled fith, pud- 
dings, cakes, and vegetables otf afl forts; where, for a very {mall 
fum, which he may earn by a little labour, running of errands, oF 
picking of pockets, the lazaro finds a ready meal at all hours: the 
flaggon, hanging out at every corner invites him to quench his thirt 
with wine; or it he prefers water, as moft of them do, there are ftalls 
in all the thoroughtares, where lemonade and iced water are fold. 
The paflion for iced water is fo great and fo general at Naples, that 
none but mere beggars will drink it in its natural ftate; and, I be- 


lieve, a fcarcity of bread oe not be more feverely felt than 4 
failure 
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failure of fnow. Ic is brought in boats every morning from the 
mountains behind Caftlelamare, and is farmed out at a great rent; the 
Jefuits, who pofleffed a large capital, as well as the true fpirit of en- 


>. 


erprize, had purchafed the exclufive privilege of fupplying the city 
with it.’ 

From Naples our traveller proceeds to Taranto, which he 
reaches in about three weeks, vifiting, in the courfe of his cir- 
cumambulatory route, among ether objects of curiolity, the me- 


_ morable plains of Cannz. To the claffical reader an accurate 


de(cription, by an eye-witnefs, of fcenes fo celebrated in ancient 
ftory, cannot but be interefting. 

‘ April 22d, we fet out early to examine the fields of Cannz, fa- 
mous for the viétory obtained over the Romans by Hannibal in the 
536th year of Rome. The refult of our obfervations fhall be given in 
as few words as the defire of being intelligible will admit of, 

‘ From Cerignola to the bridge of Canofa are reckoned fix miles 
of open country, arable and pafture. The Ofanto (antiently the Au- 
fdus) flows under this bridge; its courfe is ferpentine, and varies 
in its direction, fometimes running due Eaft, at others rather to the 
South, but in general inclining to the North-eaft. ‘There was but 
little water in it, and that whitith and muddy; but from the widenefs 
of its bed, the fand banks, and the buttrefles ereéted to break the 
force of the ftream, it is plain that it {till anfwers Horace’s epithets 
of fierce, roaring, and violent *. It flows from two fources that em- 
brace the conical Mount Voltore, and join at the foot, being the 
only river ¢, as Polybius obferves, that rifing on the weltern fide of 
the Apennines, empties itfelf into the Adsiatic. ‘This double origin 
is exprefled by the appellation Tauriformis {, having two branches 
orhorns at the head §. 

* Except a few fcattered poplars, I faw no wood near its banks; 
the Roman road from Benevento, through Afcoli, appears here raifed 
above the level of the fields, and pafles South in a line to Canofa, 
We breakfalted at an inn near the bridge, and regretted our not hav- 
ing followed Horace’s example, in bringing a fupply of bread from 
fume other place |}, for what we got here was as brown as mahogany, 








* Aufidus acer—longé fonantem—violens obftrepit. Hor. 

t This expreflion of Polybius is not eafy to be underftood ; for 
there are certainly many high mountains farther Weft than the head 
of the Ofanto; itis probable, he meant that it rofe Welt of the middle 
ridge: the Sele (Silarus) rifes very near it, and difcharges itfelf into 
the Tirrhene fea. 

t Sic Tauriformis volvitur Aufidus. Hor. 

§. Perhaps Horace intended no more by this title, than an allufion 
to the bulls, genii with horns, minotaurs, or animals with human 
face and horns, by which it was ufual to reprefent rivers on coins 5 
for,-in seality, the Ofanto may be faid to flow from fifty fprings as 
Well as two, if we take in all the brooks that fall into ir, 

| Panis longé pulcherimus, ultra 
Callidus ut foleat humeris portare viator, 
Nam Canufi lapidofes.—— : 
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and fo gritty that it fet our teeth on edge to craunch it. The friable 
incompact contexture of the ftone with which the millers grind their 
corn, rather than the fand of the area where it is trodden out, can 
alone have perpetuated this defect in the Canufian bread for nineteen 
centuries. | believe their millftones are of the foft concreted rock, 
which conftitutes the greateft part cf the coaft. The corn is fepa. 
rated from the ear by the trampling of a great number of mares tied 
in a ftring by their tails, and whipped round and round. This ope. 
ration is performed, in the Terra di Otranto, by a pair of oxen, who 
drag between them avery heavy rough ftone, that breaks the theaves, 
and fhakes out the grain. 

‘ We were too much occupied with the evolutions of Hannibal, to 
think of any deviation from the direct route to Canna, fo referving 
Canofa, and its antiquities, for another opportunity, flruck into the 
Barletta ro2d at the corner of the inn, down the South fide of the 
Ofanto. A ridge of low hills, bare of wood, and laid out in grafs or 
corn land, confines the river on that fide for four miles, at the end of 
which we came to a plain bounded by the Knolls, whereon ftood the 
city of Canne *. For the next mile the Ofanto flows again clofe un- 
der the hills, till, upon their finking with a gentle flope into the 
plains of Barletta, it winds on fome miles farther through a dead flar, 
and empties itfelf into the gulph of Venice. On the North fide, the 
rifing grounds are much more remote from the fea, and all between 
is ap uninterrupted level. 

‘ The traces of the town of Cannz are very faint, confifting of 
fragments.of altars, cornices, gates, walls, vaults, and underground 
granaries. It was deftroyed the year before the battle; but being re- 
built, became an epifcopal fee in the infancy of Chriftianity, It was 
again ruined in the fixth century, but feems to have fubfifted in an 
humble ftate many ages later; for we read of its contending with 
Barletta for the territory, which till then had been enjoyed in com- 
mon by them; and in 1284, Charles the Firft iffued an edi& for di- 
viding the lands, to prevent all future litigation. The profperity of 
the towns along the coait, which increafed in wealth and population 
by embarkations for the Crvfadoes, and by traffic, proved the annie 
hilation of the great inland cities; and Canna was probaby aban- 
doned entirely before the end of the thirteenth century. 

‘ At the foot of the hill is a large arch over a marble trough, which 
receives the waters of a copious {pring. Here we found a camp of 
Abruzzefe fhepherds on the point of departing for the mountains. 
Rough in afpeét, diale&t, and drefs, but civil and hofpitable, they 
offered us milk, cheefe, and cold meat. Thechief of them gave us 
fome brafs coins of Zeno and Leo, found among the ruins; and 
feemed aftonifhed at our cffering to pay him for fuch baubles, 

‘ The hill above the well being rather higher than the reft, ferved 
as a reconnoitring poit, where I infpected my noies, and took draw- 
ings of the country, before I entered the field of battle. My eyés 
now ranged at large over the vait expanfe of unvariegated plains. All 
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* The Latins made the name of this city of the plural number 
probably from its confilling of diftin& parts, built on different em! 
wences. The Greeks named it in the fingular, 
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«2s ilent; mot a man, not an animal, appeared to enliven the fcene, 

Ve food on ruins, and over vaults; the banks of the river were de- 
fert and wild. My thoughts naturally aflumed the tint of the dreary 
profpect, as I reflected on the fate of Rome and Carthage. Rome 
recovered from the blow fhe received in thefe fields; but her Iiberiy, 
fame, and trophies have long been levelled in the duft. Carthage 
lies in ruins lefs difcernible than thefe of the paltry walls of Cannx: 
the very traces of them have almolft vanifhed from the face of the 
earth. The daring projects, marches, and exploits of her hero, even 
the vidory obtained on this fpot, would, like thoufands of other hu- 
man atchievements, have been long ago buried in oblivion, had not 
his very enemies configned him to immortality ; for the annals of 
Carthage exift no more: one common ruin has {wallowed all. 

‘ The Roman Confuls, ASmilius Paulus and Terentius Varro, 
being authorized by the fenate to quit the defenfive plan, and flake 
the fortunes of the republic on the chance of a battle, maiched trom 
Canufium, and encamped a few miles eait, in two unequal divifions, 
with the Aufidus between them. In this pofition they meant to wait 
for an opportunity of engaging to advantage; but Hannibal, whofe 
critical fituation in a defolated country, without refuge or allies, 
could admit of no delay, found means to inflame the vanity of Varro 
by fome trivial advantages in fkirmifhes between the light horfe. The 
Roman, elated with this fuccefs, de:ermined to bring matters toa 
ipeedy conclufion; but, finding the grcund on the South fide too con- 
fined for the operations of fo large au army, crofled the river, and 
reling his right wing upon the Aufidus, drew out his forces in the 
plain. Hannibal, whofe head quarters were at Canna, no fooner 
perceived the enemy in motion, than he forded the water below, and 
marfhalled his troops in a line oppofite to that of bis adverfarics. 

* Polybius, who had examined the place, was a military man, and 
may have been acquainted with perfons that were prefent at the ba:le, 
was the guide I followed, as he is the origioal from whom iubfeguent 
hiftorians took their accounts, and whole authority feems inconiro- 
vertible. He obferves, that one of the armies faced the North, ard 
the other the South; by which poitions the rifing fun incommoded 
neither. he dificulty lies in deciding which way each of chem was 
tarned; as the expreflions of Polybius are faid by fome to admit of a 
couble meaning, though I confefs, I think nothing can be more ex- 
plicit *. Chaupy taxes Livy with having mifinterpreced the paflaze 
of the Greek hiltorian, who, according to his opinion, did not mean 
that the Romans ftood with their faces to the noontide fun, but oaly 
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that they were drawn up to the South of the enemy*. He affirms, 
that the topography of the plain, and the courfe of the river, agree 
with this explanation, and that if the legions had faced the South, 
the runaways could not, after the defeat, have reached Canufium and 
Venufia, without pafling through the whole vidlorious army. Sala. 
pia, Arpi, Luceria, would have been their places of refuge, 

© Flowever, as 1 cannot but think Livy well enough verfed in the 
Greek tongue, not to miltake the meaning of an author he fludied 
and followed fo clofely, [am inclined to truft to his explanation ; 
efpecially as, according to my ideas, the fituation of the ground is in 
his favour; for, exactly in that part of the plain where we know with 
moral certainty that the main effort of the battle lay, the Aufidus, 
after running due Eaft for fome time, makes a fudden turn to the 
South, and defcribes a very large femicircle, The Romans, we are 
to fuppofe, forded it at the angle or elbow, and placed their righe 
wing on the Banks; while the legions extended themlelves due Eat, 
till the whole line came to face the South. The Carthaginians croffed 
in two places within the femicircle, and were drawn out in a Iine, 
that formed the chord of which the river was the arch: the way to 
Canufium was therefore open for the fugitives +. 

* The fcene of aétion is marked cut to pofterity, by the name of 
Pezzo di Sangue, ** Field of Blood.” ‘The peafants fhewed us fome 
fpurs and heads of lances, late!y turned up by the plough ; and told 
us, horfe loads of armour and weapons bad xcen at different times 
carried off from thence. | 

‘ Thefe platns have more than once, fince the Punic war, afforded 
room for men to accomplifh their mutual deftruction. Melo of Bari, 
after raifing the flandard of revolt againit the Greek Emperors, and 
defeating their Generals in feveral engagements, was at laft routed 
here, in 1019, by the Catapan Bolanus. Out of two hundred and 
fifty Norman adventurers, the flower of Melo’s army, only ten 
efcaped the flanghter of the day. In 1201, the Archbifhop of Pa- 
Jermo and his rebellious affocietes, who had taken advantage of the 
nonage of Frederick of Swabia, were cut to pieces at Cannz by Wal- 
ter de Brienne, fens by the Pope to defend the young King’s domi- 
nions.’ 

Taranto, a city that was once the rival of Rome, is now re- 
markable for little elfe than its fifheries. Mr. Swinburne feems 
to have noticed every thing that relates to them. The particu- 
lars of the mufcle fifhery are too curious to be omitted, and 
there is acircumftance attending it that has more than once 
been a fubject of philofophicel enquiry. 

* The firit objeéts of my curiofity were the beds of Cczzenere, or 
mufcles, the greateft and moft conftant fupply of the market. Their 
{pawn is dropt in the mod. About the twenty-firft of March, little 


—) 





* Livy’s words are, ‘* Romanis in meridiem, Pznis in feptentrio- 
nem verfis.” Lib. xxii. 46. 

+ Ail the maps are inaccurate in this province. D’Anville places 
Canufium on the no.thern bank of the river, and the battle feveral 
miles South of the Aufidus. 
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mufcles begin to rife up, and cling to long flakes driven by the 
¢{hermen into the water under the city wall, and in the caftle ditch, 
‘There they thrive and grow in ftill water, while the wafhings of the 
frets fupply them with rich and copious nutriment. In Auguft they 
are as big as almonds, and are then drawn up with the poles, and 
fown on the oppolite fide of the Mare Piccolo, among the freth- water 
{prings. 4 : 

¢ About the middle of OStober they are again dragged up, fepa- 
sited, and fcattered over a larger fpace. In {pring, they are brought 
to market, long before they arrive at their full growth. ‘This hatte 

roceeds from the avidity of the officers of the revenue, who receive 
a duty of four carlini a cantaro for them, whether old or young. 

‘ When a long continuance of heavy rains {wells the lictle ttreams 
that difcharge themfelves into this guif, the waters become muddy, 
and thefe fifh are then obferved to grow diftempered, rotten, and un- 
wholefome. - ‘The caufe of this malady lies in the noxious fragments 
of animals, putrid vegetables, oily, bituminous, and fulphureous 

articles, wathed from the earth by the fhowers, They cut the tea- 
der fbres or fingers which the fifh fretches out, miftaking them for 
wholefome food. The wounded parts felter, and poifon the whole 
body. It is an obfervation made here, and confirmed by long experi- 
ence, that all the teflaceous tribe is fuller, fatter, and more delicate, 
during the new and full moon, than in the firft and laft quarters. 
The cifference is accounted for by the tides and currents, which fee 
in ftronger in the new and full moon, and bring with them large 
geantitics of Bruifed fithes, infects, fruits, and other fattening nur- 
ture. I was affured that nothing caufes fith to {poil fooner than leav- 
ing them expofed to the beams of the moon; and that all prudent 
fihermen, when out by night, cover what they catch with an awning, 
Ifthey meet with any dead fifh on the ftrand, orin the market, they 
can always difcern, by its colour and flabbinefs, if it be allunato, 
moon-ftreck ; and, except in cafes of great neceflity, abitain trom it 
asunwholefume. Not having an opportunity of verifying this atler- 
tion, I give it as doubtful; for 1 know the Italians are apt to attri- 
bute to the baneful influence of the moon many firange effedis, which 
philofophers of other nations do not afcribe to ir. No Italian will 
lie down to fleep, where moonfhine can reach him.’ 

The Tarentine fifhermen are not fingular in their opinion of 
tie putrefactive quality of moonlight: the fame notion prevails 
among the fifhermen in the Weft Indies, and experiments * 
have been made that feem to prove that their ideas on this fub- 
ject are not without foundation. Whence the opinion origi- 
nated, or how long it has prevailed, are points of which we muft 
remain in ignorance. It is poflidle it might not have been 
unknown fo far back as in the enlightened ages of Greece, when 
it might have taken its rife as much from philofophical invefti- 
gation, as from chance. Praétical philoiophy is feldom loft, 
The artifice of producing a temporary calm by pouring oil upon 
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the waves, which is recorded by Pliny, and which has been re. 
vived by Dr. Franklin, is, as we have been credibly informed 
by a learned and ingenious friend, who has been an eye-witnefs 
of it, ftill practifed by the fifhermen in the Archipelago, But 
to return to Mr. Swinburne. 

From Taranto, following the direction of the coaft, our tra. 
veller prolongs his journey to Reggio. In accompanying him 
through this part of his tour, the fentiments that fuggeft them. 
felves are awful and melancholy, to thofe at leaft who refle& on 
the terrible revolution that has taken place fince Mr. Swin- 
burne vifited thefe once delightful regions. The convulfions 
that Calabria has lately experienced make a narrative of its for- 
mer ftate doubly interefting. We are forry our limits permit us 
not to dwell upon it. From Reggio Mr. S. returns by fea to 
Gallipoli; and from thence by Otranto, Brindifi, &c. back 
again to Naples. 

Befide attending to the antiquities and natural hiftory of the 
places through which he pafles, Mr. Swinburne has generally 
given a compendium of their civil and military hiftory, ancient 
and modern. He has allo prefixed fome ufefitl tables, and a 


general hiftory of the kingdom of Naples, , , 
The ifland of Sicily is not comprehended in td prefent vo- 
lume. t..b, 
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Art. Il. The Progre/s of Refinement. A Poem. In Three Parts. 
By Henry Jamestye, Eig. 4:0. 3s. Oxford, Prince; Dodiley, 
London, 1783. 

HE fubjeét which Mr. Pye has feleéted, furnifhes fome of 

the moft interefting fpeculations with which the mind of 

man can be gratified. In contemplating the progrefs of Society 

through the intermediate gradations from rudenefs to refinement, 

variety of objeGls prefent themfelves, replete with informa:ion, 

and teeming with delight; objecis, which imprefs upon hima 

con{cious perception of the dignity of his nature, and compel 

him to acknowledge the influence of the arts, of {cience, and of 
virtue on the happinefs of human life. 

Mr. Pye divides his poem into three parts. The firft com- 
mences with man in his flate of nature. The primary {cenes 
of his emerging from barbarifm are fhewn to lie in the warmer 
regions, where the wants of the body being eafily fupplied, the 
mind is left more at leifure to exert itfelf. The origin of the 
arts is aligned to Arabia, Afia, and Egypt. Their migration 
from thence to Greece is next noticed. ‘Their influence on its 
inhabitants is difcufied at large. It is fearcely neceflary to 
fay, the Poet from thence attends them to Rome. This divifion 
of his poem terminates with their almoft total extin@tion, by the 
trruptions of the barbarous nations of the North, - 
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The fecond Part opens with remarks on the feudal fyftem, 
chivalry, the crufades, the revival of the arts in Italy, &c. 

He next proceeds to enquire into the influence on life and 
manners which flowed from the invention of printing, and the 
Reformation. After fome curfory, though pertinent remarks, 
on the ftate of literature and the arts in England during the age of 
Elizabeth, and in France during the age of Lewis XIV. he traces 
their progrefs down to our own times; the whole concluding 
with a.general view of the prefent {tate of refinement in the dif- 
ferent quarters of the world. 

The laft Part is introduced by a comparifon of ancient and 
modern manners. This fubject, with the exception of fome 
few digreffions that naturally refult from it, is continued almoft 


to the end of the poem. . 

From this general fketch of the perfo:mance, our Readers 
may perceive that it abounds with matter We with that we 
could add, that the matter is original, or difpofed in any new 
point of light It muft, however, be confefled, that it is ar- 
ranged with order and peripicuity, and that the drefs in which 
it is clothed is elegant and harmonious. Perhaps the mof ori- 
ginal part of the poem is the following: 


‘ But fee! a Prince fucceeds, whofe generous heart 
The liberal Patron glows of every art ; 
Tne flumbering train, warm’d by his chearing {mile, 
Break from their trance, and polifh ALBioy’s ifle, . 
Yet tho’ Mepusa’s torptd charm 1s fhewn 
Revers’d, as Sculpture thapes the Paeian ftone; 
By Architeure tho’ the dome is grac’d 
With all :he ornaments of ATTic tafte; 
Tho’ drawn by Painting’s animating hand 
With life, with charaéter, the portraits fland ; 
Yet Baitain’s candid Sons fhall fcorn to vie 
With arts that flourith’d ‘neath Irauia’s iky, 
Where the warm’d brea enthuliall tranfpor: fired, 
And holy zeal each glowing tint infpired. 
Theirs be th’? unenvied triumph '-—while applaufe 
From her inventive powers Barrannia draws. 
The ftores in Natures rural empire p'ac’d, 
To chufe with judgment, and arrange with tafte, 
O’er ‘he foft grace her genuine forms impart 
To throw the fimple ftole of decent art, 
For the high fountain, and the pent ca/cade, 
Cyphers of turf, and cabinets of thade, 
To teach the wave in gracefal bends to flow, 
To crown with wood tne mountains heathy brow, 
And bid the flower and blooming @irub fucceed 
‘The rugged bramble, and the loathfome weed, 
This be her glory!—pleas’d io fhine alone 
Jn native charms, and beauty all her own: 


Secure 
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Secure her fame, unhurt by time, fhall ftand, 


Since Mason’s verfe records what Brown has plan’d, 


But ah! while thus the Arts inferior train 
Thrive in the funfhine of a GeorGe’s reign; 
Sweet Poefy, whofe facred powers exceed 
The Sculptor’s chifel, and the Painter’s reed, 
Whofe pen has Virtue’s moral fhape defign’d, 
And drawn the immortal image of the mind, 
Whofe magic founds to melody difpenfe 
The flowers of fancy, and the force of fenfe ; 
Sweet Poefy, neglected and forlorn, 

The feeble rays of patronage muft mourn. 
By wealth or wifdom plac’d in happier ftate 
Tho’ a bold few difdain to court the great; 
Tho’ Mason frame the warm defcriptive lay, 
Or itrike the lyre with Pinnar, and with Gray; 
Tho’ liftening Harmony with raptur’d ear 
Attentive ftand, the enchanting notes to hear, 
As failing on the rainbow-tintured wings 
Of chafte imagination, Hayvrey fings: 
In plaintive ftrains, at fighing Friendthip’s call, 
Tho’ tuneful Sewarp mourn her AnDreé’’s fall, 
And wrap the felon cord that clos’d his breath 
in radiant Glory’s amaranthine wreath ; 
Tho’ WarTon, young-eyed Fancy’s favourite child, 
On whofe aufpicious birth the Mufes fmiled, 
And taught his glowing colours to pourtray 
The rural land{cape, and the vernal day, 
With claflic art his flowing numbers fill, 
And join the critic’s to the poet’s fkill; 
Yet as with ftreaming eye the forrowing Mufe 
Pale CuaTTERTON’s untimely urn bedews, 
Her accents fhal] arraign the partial care 
That fhielded not her fon from cold defpair : 
And many a bard by frowning Fortune led 
To abjeé& intereft bows the venal head, 
Compell’d to point with cruel wit the dart 
That, wing’d by malice, rives the blamele/s hears, 
Or ideot pride by flavith notes to raife, 
And calt to {wine the precious gems of praife. 

O let, Imperial Georce! the Mafes thare 
The kindly dews of thy parental care. 
Too oft has Poefy, with fervile aim, 
By tyrant’s favor’d, fung a tyrant’s fame, 
O let one monarch wake her nobler rage, 
And confecrate to truth her holy page: 
Rais’d by thy hand, I fee on AtBion’s plaia 
The feeds of Grecian glory bloom again! 
See Genius plume once more her eagle wing 
Hear other Howers, other SH AKESPEARES fing! 
And while their voice down time’s eternal flood 
Wafts the clear honours of the wife and good, 
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Ages unborn fhall blefs the juft decree, 
And future Heroes owe their fame to thee.” 

Though there can be no doubt that royal patronage might 
influence poetical tafte, yet its decline (and that it does decline 
is an incontrovertible truth) originates in caufes which, it is to 
be feared, not even royal patronage could remove. An Enquiry 
into the decline of poetical tafle would, if properly perfued, open 
an ample field of ingenious difquifition: it would conduct the 
enquirer up to the very fource, not only of the prefent fyftem of 
manners, but even of the prevailing modes of thinking, and 
the habits of the mind. Something of this kind fhould have 
been introduced into the poem before us. 

After the fpecimen that has been given, to characterize Mr. 
Pye’s verfification would be fuperfluous. With refpect to the 
general conduct of the pocm the writer’s method, as before has 
been obferved, is clear and perfpicuous. But perhaps on this 
very clearnefs and perfpicuity the critical reader will fet no very 
high value, as he will confider it as the confequence of the 
poem’s abounding in hiftorical detail, rather than philofophical 
inveftigation, or the inventive fallies of genius. Singular as the 
aflertion may appear, it is certainly a fact, that we do not re~ 
collect to have met with fo good a poem, in which there were 
fewer original ideas ; they being all borrowed, with fcarcely an 
exception, from Robertfon, Stewart, Montefquieu, and other 
preceding writers. Yet, notwithftanding its want of originality 
(awant which will be feit by thofe only who are acquainted 
with the fources from whence its materials are drawn), it may 
not be without its ufe. It would be a very proper poem, efpe- 
cially if illuffrated with references and notes, to put into the 
hands of youth: its tendency is moral, its language is ele- 
gant and correct; and it contains a fund of information, which, 
for thofe who had never entered upon the fubje& before, would 
have all the charms of novelty. C..e--¢. 
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Art. Ill, Thoughts upom Creation, &c. 25. Od. fewed. Cadeil. 
1782. 

T may be afked, what new Thoughts can be produced on fo old 

a fubject as Creation? We an{wer, that this book ts an in- 
genious and rational illuftration of the Mo/faical account of this 
ftupendous miracle! The author feems to write from the beft of 
all motives; the love of truth, and a laudable defire to difplay 
the glory of the great Creator. ... He addreffes his thoughts to 
his brother, Dr. Roberts, mafter of St. Paul’s School, and 
tells us that, © fome digreffions which he has wandered into, 
may poflibly be thought more proper for the department{ of a 


clerical pen; and fays, he has only to anfwer, that there are 
people 
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people with whom thefe topics, treated on by a fecular writer, 
often carry more weight, than in coming from hands where a 
{maller degree of weaknefs would of courfe rather expeét them, 
and certainly pay no lefs attention to them.’ The ftyle has a 
a peculiar caft, and fometimes the fenfe is a little obfcure, yet, 
upon the whole, it is a well-meant and entertaining little 
tract, ——-T he following quotation from p. 97. may ferve asa 
{pecimen: 

‘ It is fomehow natural to mankind in general, owing to a 
diflatisfaétion and faftidioufnefs, with revard to what i is com- 
mon and prefent among them. ‘To doat upon, and regard with 
veneration and refpect, many circumftances of antiquity, often 
merely the offspring of imagination and prejudice, and which 
have no other foundation than vulgar opinion, and that rath cre- 
dence, fo often unadviiedly given to what raifes wonder and 
admiration. Thus a notion has obtained, that in times long 
previous to our own, the human race far exceeded that we now 
fee in bulk and ftature. I own myfelf inclined to believe the 
very reverfe, and that wherever there is plenty of food, and a 
ufe of moderate exercife or labour, the human body, as well as 
that of other animals, will increafe, barring accidents, toa fu- 
perior fize: and fince, from the very high advancement of 
knowledge in improving lands, there are fewer famines, and 
confequently more nutriment produced than formerly, at leaft 
in Europe (which circumitance, among others, may have 
given this continent the pre-eminence it holds), fince the viands 
are more nourifhing and the diet lefs precarious, I have no doubt 
but the perfons of men are in many countries larger now than 
heretofore, even from the great flood, or perhaps in the period 
preceding that calamity; for though the antediluvians enjoyed a 
much longer term of exiftence than ourfelves, it is apparent 
from numberlefs inftances, that length of life in no wife de- 
pend ess of bulk or ftature. Iam the more confirmed 
in fhis opiffon from obferving the mummies brought hither 
from Egypt, which are confefledly remains of high antiquity, 
of which all I have feen fall fhort of the common ftature 
of the moderns, more than is credible they can have done, from 
the bones having fuffered a diminution in extent by failure of 
moifture, however remote an age wm be allowed for them to 
have made part of an animated body in 

< At all times*there have exifted human beings, perhaps now 
and then families, or even nations, of a fize and itrength fur- 
pafling the common rate; but thefe have been ever rare, and 
therefore the more admirable. The Anakims and Zamzummims 
of old, were as the Patagonians of Southern America now cer- 
tainly are; tribes endued with an extraordinary fhare of frengt 
an 
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znd ftature, though it may be both rather magnified by the 
wonder and apprehenfion of the intimidated beholder.’ 

Thefe opinions of our author are certainly delivered with 
ingenuity, but whether they are altogether juft may perhaps 
be queftioned. 

That plenty of food and moderate exercife, will caufe the 
human bulk to increafe toa fuperior fize; is a pofition which 
we cannot grant without fome qualifications. “The mummies 
of Egypt bowever are a ftrong prefumptive proof of the fmall 
fceof the ancient inhabitants of that country. But, on the 
other hand, the bones, and fometimes complete fkeletons, that 
have been frequently dug up in this ifland of Britain and the 
neighbouring countries, fhew that they belonged to a people much 
furpafling in ftature the common run of inhabitants at this day, 
though the times in which they lived were certainly not more 

lentiful, mor was the earth fo well cultivated as at pre- 
fent. Thefe bones, it is probable, belonged to families that 
were Germans, or of German extraction, for both Czfar and 
Tacitus bear record to the wonderful ftature of that people: but 
then, they do not fay that this arofe from their great knowledge 
and deterity in managing and improving lands; for Cefar tells 
us, that they did not ftudy agriculture, but that the chief part 
of their diet confifted of milk, cheefe, and flefh, having no pe- 
culiar and fixed landed property. Their life, moreover, was {pent 
in hunting and warlike exercifes, being trained from their 
childhood to labour, toil, and hardfhip. ‘hey had an opinion, 
that it was a moft defirable and beneficial thing to be long bes 
fore they arrived at puberty, that thereby the nerves were 
ftrengthened, and the bodily powers and /fature increafed. And 
before the age of fzventy to have know.edze of the other fex, was 
reckoned among them one of the moft infamous things imagin- 
able. “hefe notions of their's were certainly founded in found 
fenfe, and the refult of the moft rational obfervation and expe- 
rience. For (in our opinion at leaft) temperance, wholefome 
exercife, ove all chaftity in youth, conduce far more to 
make thé Bo8y bulky. ftrong, and vigorous, than all the luxu- 
tious plenty the world does, or ever did afford: from the 
character of the ancient Egyptians, it does not feem likely that 
they were much given to the practice of tnefe virtues, and there- 
fore, though their country was the granary of the world, their 
imallnefs of ftacure is not to be wondered at. 

Mr. Roberts proceeds. ** God formed man,” ‘ fays Mofes,’ 
of the duft of the earth ;” © that ts to fay, perhaps, of a more 
refined mould then the reft of living creatures were compofed 
of: he formed man, whereas other animals are only faid to 
have been produced by the earth, air, and water; and breathed 
into his noftrils the breath of life, or lives, as the Hebrew has 
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it, intimating the fuperior and intelligent life or foul infafed into 
him: by God? s breathing life into man, the immortality of the 
foul is plainly infifted upon; for though he bid an animating 
life inform the mechaniim of other creatures, it appears to have 
been of very inferior denomination, becaufe, by the term breathed, 
mult be underftood fomething infufed immediately from himfelf, 
and partaking therefore of a divine nature; but what is of his 
nature cannot be fubjeé to be deftroyed or diflolved, like mate- 
rial fabrics; nor that return to duft, which was never taken 
from it, but muft continue felf-exiftent, incapable of being an- 
nihilated by any power, but that Almighty one, from which 
alone it proceeded; for what man, who thinks, can imagine that 
difeafe and death, which are only other words to fignify a 
Joofening and difordering of the parts of a machine compofed of 
fine clay by divine fkill, fo as to render it totally unfit for the 
foul to act upon, can have any tendency to deftroy the intelli. 
gent {pirit or mind, which has no parts, and thesefure can be no 
object of diffolution, laceration, or corruption ?’ 

‘ Such aconceit is juft as wife a one, as to believe that the 
fou! [art] of the carpenter or {mith is entirely ceftroyed and loft, 
becaufe by accident his tools have been {poiled, and are become 
fo unfit for his ufe, that he is no Jonger able to work with them,’ 

That there is fomething peculiarly ftriking.in this circumlo- 
cution of the infpired penman, is not to be denied ; and that he 
had fome p:rticular reafon for expreffing bimfelf in this manner, 
no reafonable impartial man will doubt; and though it may not 
be undeniably evident altogether, that his words abfolutely 
amount to a declaration of the foul’s imm ortality, there is no- 
thing however very far fetched, or eg 9g in {uppoting them 
to have that meaning: and we think Mr. R.’s inferences and 
deductions from the premifes very natural and rational. 

His account of the nature of the furfaces of the fun and 
moon, taken from telefcopic obfervations, is very juft, and his 
reflections are pertinent; for which, however, we mutt refer to 


the book ittelf. Ws 
1 ® ahs 


ArT. 1V. A Treatife on the Study of Antiquities, as the Commestary 
to hiftorica! Learning, fketching out a general Line of Refearch: 
alfo marking and ex plaini ng fome of the Defiderata. With an 
Appendix, By T. Pownall, 8vo. 5s. boards. Dodfley. 1; 82. 





N the prefent age, fubjects of antiquity are inveftigated with 
eagernefs and affiduity. “The manners and cuftoms of the 
ancients are examined with tafte and penetration ; and the dil- 
quifitions of the antiquary become refpeétable from his choice 

of fubjects, 
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The date on a tombftone, the motto on a painted window, 
the age of a family manfion, no longer occupy the time a thofe 
who examine into 

‘¢ The mouldy records of our forefathers.” 
The ftudy of antiquity now takes a wider field, and goes hand 
in hand with that of hiftory. There is always an intimate con- 
nection between the arts and the manners of every people: they 
mutually influence each other; and in the difcuffion of points, 


“which relate to them, we are for fome time happily feduced 


from the lures with which modern manners fafcinate our Opt- 
nions. 

It would be endlefs to enumerate the advantages with which 
the antiquary’s labours have affifted the hiftorian. He has fre- 
quently been enabled to difcriminate between truth and falle- 
hood, and between certainty and tradition, by the aid of thefe 
refearches. He has illuftrated doubts, cleared mifreprefentations, 
and traced the real caufe of actions, which have been obfcured 
by jealoufy, diftorted by prejudice, or palliated by the f{pecious 
expofitions of partiality. 

This ftudy was long fuppofed to require neither elegance nor 
tafte in its profecution. Hardy curiofity, and dauntlefs pa- 
tience were efteemed the only neceflary requifites. In the pre- 
fent age, however, inquiries of this nature are juftly thought 
to be the moft fuitable companions for hiftory, philofophy, and 
poetry, 

The Public, therefore, is under great obligations to every 
author who contributes his mite to clear the path, that leads us 
through thefe inveftigations. Governor Pownall, whom we 
have had various occafions to mention with refpect, will un- 
doubtedly increafe his literary reputation, by this work, which 
difplays a confiderable knowledge of ancient cuftoms, and ihews 
the Author’s reading to be very extenfive. 

This treatife is dedicated to the Prefident, Council, and Fel- 
lows of the Society of Antiquaries, and fets out with afferting 
the utility of this diterary effablifbment. The purpofe of the 
work is, to explain the principle on which antiquaries fhould 
act, and the end to which their labours fhould be dedicated. 
They fhould purfue their ftudies in the fpirit of philofophy, and 
rey the knowledge which they acquire, as the commentary of 
viory. 

The Author opens his work with an analyfis of the powers 
of enunciation and the elements of f{peech. He is frequently 
Ingenious, but fometimes too fanciful. In this part of the trea- 
tile, the paflages in which the Janguage of men, as fpoken in 
the times of the kingdom of Troy; the language of ancient 

reece, before the arrival of the Hellenifts; and the language of 
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ancient Europe in general, are confidered and compared, im. 
prefi@ us with a very high idea of the Governor’s erudition *, 

The next point which our Author examines, is, the method 
‘by which men, is the early periods of their civilization, aimed 
to fix the ficcting expreffions of fpeech, in permanent palpable 
fymbols, that fhou!d remain under the eye.’ He then fhews, 
that, in all countries, the firft efforts of mankind to record their 
fentiments were exerted * by making general portraits of the ideas, 
not by detailed charaders of the elements of jpecch, compound a into 
pictures of words.’ 

The following account is given of the ule, which might be 
derived from hieroglyphics : 

‘ It appears to me, that if the Antiquary would hope to colle& any 
information from thefe ancient infcriptions, he fhould, inflead of 
fearching amongft the Stoicks, the latter Platonifts, and the Trifme. 
giflic philofophers, for myftical allegories, and divine romances, en- 
deavour to calle& all the collateral accounts which are any where to 
be met with of the civil and natural hiftory cf thofe cou: tries, where 
any of thofe picture-writings do remain ; as alfo (if it were pofiible to 
tind fuch) to fearch out the gradations of the feveral ftages of the 
community in its civilization; the progrefs of the clearing and culti- 
vating the land, and particularly the itate of its cultivation and pro- 
duce; the inftruments of hufbandry, the machines and tools of the 
arts; the weapons of their military, and navy, the enfigns of office; 
their mode of nameration, weight and meafure; their opinions, ex- 
terna] forms, and ceremonies of religion, with utenfils and inftra- 
ments ufed in their rites; and, where it is poflible, the turn and phrafe 
of their language. Ifthe Antiquary cou!d obtain any aétual informa- 
tion in thefe particulars, and fhould then go to the reading this pie- 
ture writing, without any previous prejudice or impreffion of their 
containing abftrufe and myttick dogirines, he would mot likely find 
thefe infcriptions to be plain and fober records of the hillory of the 
country or people; or regiflers of the flate of it, or regulations re 
fpecting it; or memorials dedicated to the honour of tome King, 
containing the ftate of his adminiftration, and the hiftory of his 
ations, tous held forth to the admiration of the people im the vulgalt 
pidure-wn iting ; Or rolls of the public revenues, and payments to be 
made, fet down in numbers, weight, and meafure. Kircher, andall 
the T'rifmegiftic doctors, down from Jamblichus, copying the whim- 
fies or defigned perverfions of the Piatoniits, have not only made 
fuch unintelligible uff of thefe infcriptions as nobody ever could be, 
or ever was, fatisfied with; but have created even a defpair in the 
learned of ever finding out any interpretation at all, if rvefe in{erip- 
tions are to be {till viewed as the images of an intelleétual fyfiem of 
incomprehenfible myfteries. As thefe learned romancers have ha 
their full {cope of experiments, which have ended in the abortion of 








* The pafiage of Homer, mentioned in p. 34, Toios of mgr 
azure, &c. of which Governor Pownall could not recolleét the place 
Is in the Odyfley, Book xi, 555¢ 
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whantom, if men will at length veoture to think for themfelves on 
faits as they come before them ; they will find that all this contempt- 
‘ble (tuff, about which fo many bulky books have been made, began 
wich the philofophers, who wilhed to throw a weil of Phyfology 
over mere fables, which fuperftition had fanAified; and hath been 
derived down from them, and from no where elle. 

‘ That the Egyptians had in their picture-writings fymbols by 
which to exprefs their ideas of the Supreme Being, and of the various 
manifeftations of his Providence, is certain, as well as thofe of any 
other idea; and the images and idols of thofe ideas led both to the 
grofi and ihe myftick icolatry, and were perhaps in Aigypt the caufe of 
yt: but that all their infcriptions were facred, and cabaliftick fcrip- 
tor: of their religion, and nothing elfe, was an after-thowgot of later 
prlofophers, in order to cover the groffnefs of their idolatry by a veil 
of phyfiology.’ 

Governor Pownall then examines the account of the Pamphy- 
lian Obelifk, which is given by Kircher, whom he convicts of 
mifreprefentation, and, at the fame time, gives us his own ideas 
on this fubjeét, which merit attention. 

He next confiders collections of antiquities, and their ufe; and 
throws out hints for the compofition of defcriptions, almoft hif- 
toric, of the progrefs and firft ftages of human life, which may 
give a juft reprefentation of the general courfe of events. He 
touches upon the fabulous account of the fettlements of the Phe- 
nicians, Kygyptians, and Hellenifts ; and recommends to Mr. 
Clarke, the learned author of the Treatife on Roman, Saxon, 
and Enalifh Coins *, to fupply an hiftoric defideratum, by giv- 
ing an account of the commerce in the Euxine and weftern 
poris of the Mediterranean feas, At the fame time, he wifhes 
that Mr. Bryant would turn his thoughts to the Chittim and 
Tarfhifh of the ancients. 

The Author next confiders how the philofophic Antiquary 
may conduct his commentary on the S/ifforia propria et jufta. 
He obferves, that Alexander the Great * was the 4:ft prince} 
flatcfman, who combined upon fyftem the intereft and powers of 
commerce with the operations of polity.? The account of that 
prince’s ichemes is curious, and his conduét is viewed with the 
{crutinizing eye of a philofopher. 

The revenues and treafury bufinefs of the Romans are next 
examined, ia order to point out the neceflary objects for the 
confideration of hiftorical ftudents. We fhall tranfcribe the 
paige, as it will furnifh our Readers with an opportunity of 
Judging of the Author’s ftyle, and the train of his refearches : 

: * The Cfabi:foreut of the civil LOU nImENL in the early periods of 
the Roman people, under the Kings as well as under the Confuls, re- 
quired very litle expence: here perfonal fervice was the principal 
tax, which power and honour fally recompenfed. . When the military 
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* See an account of this work in the 33th and 39th volumes of our 
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efablifoment, as the condust of the wars grew every day more expen. 
five, required the fupport of a revenue; the Plebeians complained of 
the inequality and injuftice arifing from the demand made upon them 
for taxes, while the demand upon their perfonal fervice in the army, 
taking from them thofe means of labour which were their fupport, 
rendered them incapable of paying thofe taxes: they were accord. 
ingly excufed from paying the tribute on this ground, ‘* Pauperes 
Satis fipendii pendere fi liberos educarent.” ‘The expences, however, of 
a growing ftate, involved in various wars, and various fcederal nego. 
tiations and conneétions, was obliged to maintain various ordinary efta. 
blifhments, and repeatedly incurred various extraordinary expences, 
To a ftate, in thefe circumftances, a permanent and regular revenue 
became neceflary, and taxes were therefore neceflarily impofed and le. 
‘vied. Thefe, in the times of monarchy, were impofed by the Kings, 
and in the times of the Republic by the Confuls (perhaps in fenate) by 
the Cenfors, or the Diétators, as the cafe ftood and required, I have 
ventured to fay this, although [ know that it is a point by no means 
fettled amongft the Antiquaries, whether it was impofed by the fu- 
preme magiltrate alone, or by him in fenate ; or, whether it originated 
in a Senatus-confultum, or in a Plebifcitum ; or whether it was ori- 
ginated™by the Senate, and enacted ‘ juflu populi.’ I take my ground 
for this aflertion from this certain fact; that the Kings had the power 
of impofing taxes, and on the Revolution, at the expulfion of the 
Kings, Livy informs us*, Libertatis autem originem inde magis, quia 
annuum imperium confulare fatium eff, quam quod diminutum quicquam fit 
ex regia potefate. This ground can be made good by various in- 
flances which might be adduced ; but with which, as 1 am not here 
writing exprefsly on the fubjeét of the Roman finances, I will not 
trouble the Society, nor the reader; I only fuggeft what appears to 
me wanting, and what I think might be explained, 

‘ The {pirit and reafoning, by which thefe taxes were laid, took 
their courfe in the two following lines, The Tridutum was impofed 
upon property, real and perfonal, or faculty, in proportion as rated 
in the Cen/us. 

‘ The Vedigalia, of which the Portoria were the chief clafs, were 
impofed on the produce of the lands, goods, and every article of fale, 
in their paffage to, and in their fale at market; thefe were the wvice- 
fima+, or five per centum, and the centefima t+, or one per centum; 
this kind of excife at different periods, and on various occafions, were 
extended to numberlefs and namelefs § articles. 

‘ The neceflity of impofing and colle€ting from the citizens of 
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* T. Liv. IT. § 25. 

+ Thefe branches of the excife, not only exifted before the regula: 
tions made in them by Auguftus, but were paid in Italy, and werea 
weAigal domefticum, as Cicero calls them. It feems to me, therefore, 
that Mr. Gibbon is miftaken when he fuppofes that Auguftus firft im- 
pofed them on Roman citizens, who had been exempted from any 
kind of contribution above a century and a half. Auguftus made 
many regulations in them, and feveral extenfions of them. 

§ 1 fo defcribe them from the nafty and infamous nature of them. 
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Rome the 7ributum*, was fuperfeded by the depofit of treafure 
placed at the bank upon the conqueft of Macedonia: the reft conti- 
nued as branches of the revenue, collected as the vectigal domefti- 


m. 
ne Befides thefe, the Roman government derived a revenue from a@ 
landed property, which it held as the deme/nes of the fate. As the Ro- 
mans conquered the nations of Italy, and of the world, they gene- 
rally referved fome of the arable and pafture, and other cultivated lands, 
to be held by the government as the landed eftate of the Republic, 
the produce or profits of which were the public revenue. The go- 
vernment f let them to farmers for a certain ftipulated rent; when 
fo let, they were called /7ipendorii: it let the arable to Aratores, til- 
lage hufbandmen, and receiv zd sithes { of the produce in kind, or in 
{uch manner, and by fuch compofition, as the Aratores could make 
with the Tithingmen, or Decumani. Thefe lands were called Agri 
Decuzani. Oil and wine alfo, as the produce of the oliveyard and 
vineyard, paid a veigal in a given proportion. I doubt whether I 
may call it a tithe, as I find that hort-yards and gardens paid but a 
ffth. There was alfo, even in the Decuna, fome dillinétion made be- 
tween the great and fmall corn or grain; the government alfo, to fe- 
cure its fupplies in the re frumentarid, made further conditions of pre- 
emption at an aflized price. 

‘ The revenue of the Pafcua, the pafture land, was raifed by take 
ing in cattle to graze, adjoifted at a certain Locatio, or contract rate, 
per head, for the grazing. The lifts taken by the pudlicani of the 
number of cattle, &c. adjoifted by the graziers, the paftores, was 
called the Ser:ptura, whence this branch of revenue took this name. 

‘ Thefe were the modes of raifing the ordinary revenue from the 
landed demefnes of the fate; but the government, in cafes of emer- 
gent difficulty, had extraordinary ways and means of raifing money 
upon the capital by fale of them, with equity of redemption, when 
the government could repay the money. 

‘ The revenues § raifed upon the provinces in general was a veéfi- 
gal certum impofitum, quod fiipendarium dicitur; on the contrary, omxis 
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* Cicero in his Offices, Lib. If. § 22. mentions this of the 7ri- 
butum. But when Mr. Gibbon fays, chap. vi. ‘* that the Roman 
people was for ever delivered from the weight of taxes,” he announces 
as of the genus, what Cicero only faid of that fpecies the Tributum. 
When the mutinous fpirit of the people, as the crifis of the breaking 
up of the republic, called for releafe from the portoria, and to have a 
divifion of the Ager Campanus, Cicero, writing a long letter to At- 
ticus on the fubjeét (Lib. I. Ep. 16.) fays, Portoriis Italie fublatis, 
- eae divifo, quod vectigal fupereft domeflicum preter vie 
Cefima 

t The doing this was called, the Locatio Pradiorum Rufticorum, 
Liv, Lib. XLV. § 18. 

} Tithes were of old a financial eftablifhment of Sicily, under its 
own Kings, and | believe of many other ftates alfo, prior to the adop- 
tion of them by the Romans, as one of their ways and means. 

§ Cicero in Yerrem. Aétio 2da. Lib. Ill, § 6. 
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ager Sicilia civitatum decumanus ef, with the exception of five or feven 
Cities, which were free and had immunity from the tithes. 

© The mines were another fource and branch of revenue; the 20~ 
vernment kept thefe in their own hands, and worked them by their 
flaves and convitted criminals, under the infpection of their own of. 
ficers; thefe were called the Metal/a, 

‘ ‘The colleétion of thefe ordinary branches of the revenue were ge- 
neraily farmed out to companies of bankers, to Societates, or Socij 
Scripture, &c. who agreed for them at a ftipulated Locario, or con- 
tract price, by which means the income revenue became conftant and 
wuniform. Thefe /cietates, or companies of bankers, were alfo of 
great ufe tothe government, by advancing money On loan in cafes of 
emergency, as will be feen. 

‘ Befides th crdinary branches of revenve by the Tridutum, the 
ViGligalia, and the Metalla, the government, in cafes of emergency, 
cid fometimes call cn the patriotif{m of the people to contribute to the 
neceflities of the ftate, in proportion to their love for their country, 
and to their abilities in affifting it; this, which we fhould name a 
Benevolence, was cailed Tridutum Temerarium, quando populus in ara- 
rium, quod habuit detulit , a curious precedent of this in the fecond 
Punic war may be re din Tit. Liv. Lib. XAVI. § 36. aad in Florus, 
Lib. 1V. cap. 6. § 24, 25. 

* Another extraordinary method of raifing the current fupply was 
by loan on the public credit, borrowed on fuch canditions as the go- 
vernment coul make at the time with the Socée‘ates, or companies of 
farmers-general. This required an act of the fenate.’ 

Our Author then gives us a paffage from Livy, which con- 
tains a precedent. It may be found in the 48th and 4gth chap- 
ters of his 23d book. He proceeds: 

* The Bana *, which was foon afier eftablifhed at the end of the 
Macedonian war, for ever after, while it remained facred, fuperfeded 
not only that brarch of the ordinary revenue, raifed on the citizens, 
called the !xisutu , but alfo the neceflity of borrowing and fund- 
ing. After the feizure of the treature of the Bank by Juuus Caiar, 
this nece.iiy retuined again, and in the time of Claudius one reads 
of fomething of the like kind. 

‘ I: appears, thar the fpoils of the Macedonian conqueft were the 
firll depcft oo which the Bank was eflabi:thed. This Bank, thus once 
eftablith<d, became a BANK OF DFPosIT. Afier this, all che move- 
able wealth of every country, as they conquered it, was depolited 4s 
facred to the public ufe, in the bank of the AZrarium, as were all 
furplufes of the taxes. Lucan in bis Pharfalia, Lib. III. gives, ina 
few verfes, che head: of th:te feverai articles of depofit: 

Romani centus popult, quem Punica bella 

Quem diderar Peries. quem victi prada Philippi, 
Quod tib’, Koma, fuga Pyrrhus tre pidante religuit. 
Qo te Fabricius regi non vendidit auro, 


wottin 





* Cicero de Ofticits, Lib. L. § 22. Omni Macedonum gaza, qvz 
fuit maxima, potitus ett Paulus: tantum in erarium pecuaia invextt, 
Bt unlus imperatoris preda finem attulit Tridutorum. 
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® Quiquid parcorum mores fervafiis avorum, 
uod dites Afi# populi m) cre tributum, 
Vidtorique dedit Minoia creta Merello, 
vod Cato Jonginqua vexit fuper aquora Cypro 
Tunc Orientis Ope’, captorumg; ultima regum 
Quz Pompeianis priviata eit gaza triumphis 
Eoericur, 

« The cficers at the head of the adminiftration of this branch of 

the revenue, were the Qv2/ffors, for atime the Pretors, and at fome 

sriods the A2dilcs. ihe general receipt inio the Ararium by actual 
cath, by bullion, or by the ratzones of the provixcial qu.ctiors ; the 
coinage; the iffue to the fervice by cath, or by aflignment in pay- 
ment, or by impreil upon agcount; and the keeping of the accounis 
of the whole; were of their department. Woether this department 
in the whole, Or ia p»rt, and in what parts, was condudled by acon- 
current jurifdition with (1: was certainly under the controul of) the 
fenate, 1s mot a mazter decided, at leafl as far as my informatioa 
goes : there are clearly fome matters, and were fome times, in which 
the fenate interpofca its authority, ‘The votre of the fenate in the 
cafe of the loan above-mentioned, and the fettlement of the ftipen- 
dium of Macedonia, the arrangements made in the colleétion of the 
Vetligalia and che Tribuium, by « refolve of the fenate, is another. 
I: fems that this might have been left to the executive officers ; 
“ tamen in fenatu quogue agitata eft Jumma confiliorum ut inchoata omnia 
“ leoati ab domo ferre ad imperatores poffint >.” 

‘ The aftual collection of thefe revenues were by the hands of the 
Publicani or of the tarmers-general, in right of their /ccationes or cone 
tratis; and the diftribution by the hands of deputy pay-mailers, civil 
and military.” 

Gov. Pownall next confiders the knowledge which the an- 
cients poflefled of mechanics ; and the deteéts of their chrono- 
losy He explains the fabulous hiitory of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition ; but, we apprehend, rather too fancifully. He thea 
gives us a philofo»hic commentary on the Antidiluvian hiftory, 
as delivered by Mofes. ‘This part of the work is really curious, 
and di{plays a mind caft in no common mouid. 

He concludes the firit part of his work with a fligbt exami- 
eR hs fables whica feem, in his opinion, £ to veil the 
know edge of the ufe of the polarity of the magnetic arsow,’ 
among the ancients im their navigation, 

The fecond and third Parts of this work are given, that the 
reader may form an opinion of the WHoLE. The firit, how- 
ever, was publifhed alone, as the Bookieller, the Governor 
very candidly informs us, was apprebeniive that ‘a work written 
on fubjects of this nature, by a perfon of no literary character,’ 
would not be (uficiently faleable to pay the expences of publica- 
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* Thefe are the iurp,ules whicn I refer to. 
t Vide T. Livium. Lib, XLV. § 18. The detail of thef arrange- 
ments is worthy the attention of the learned Aatiquary. 
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tion. The copy was given to the Bookfeller, without ex. 
pence. 

We fhall not at prefent enter into the detail of the two re. 
maining portions of this work. Whenever they are publithed, 
we fhall of courfe examine their merits. To the end of this 
firft Part are prefixed the following papers : | 

I. Analyfis of the Elements of Speech, as applicable to ety. 
mology, in the ftudy of Antiquities. 

II. A Treatife on Pi€ture-writing, Hieroglyphic, and Ele- 
mentary-writing ; fhewing how the firft arofe from nature, the 
fecond from art; with an illuftration of the effects which thefe 
have had on the deviations and mutations of language, 

Ilf. A Narrative of the Inveftigations and Difcoveries made 
on the Subjeé&t of the Triremes, Quadriremes, and Quinguiremes 
of the Ancients, by Genera] Melvill. 

1V. On the ancient Chariot; the exercife of it in the Race, 
and the application of it to fervice in War. 

At the end of the book are three Plates of Hieroglyphics, and 
one of the Horfes of the Ancients in their harnefs, 

-The Author in this work difplays conitderable knowledge of 
the fubjecis upon which he writes. His ideas are very often un- 
common; but his Aypothefes are generally ingenious, though 
fometimes a little extravagant. His ftyle is manly, but not very 
polifhed; and is rendered much lefs attractive by the frequent 
introduction of obfolete and unufual words, fuch as agnation, 
eicite, &e. 

From the judgment, however, which this fpecimen of the 
work enables us to form of the WHOLE, we feel heartily inclined 
to wifh our Author all imaginable fuccefs. In the prefent age, 
the temper of which is fo favourable to every kind of inquiry, 
we find more who are able to follow, than to direét the courle 
of the huntfmen. An able guide is continually wanted, to point 
out the fubjects which are proper for invettigation, and to re- 
prefs the misjudging ardour, which hurries us on, without al- 
Jowing time for mature deliberation. Bor-y- . 





Ast. V. The Moalickat, or Seven Arabian Poems, which were ful- 
pended on the Temple at Mecca; with a Tranflation and Argu- 
ments. By William Jones, Efq. 4to. 10s. 6d. Elmifley. 

O praife the learning and abilities of Sir William Jones, 
T for fince the publication of this work he has received the 
honour of knighthood, is unneceflary. To criticife his Oriental 
Jabours would be deemed temerity. With his fplendid talents 
the literary world have been long acquainted, as they have, 
for feveral years paft, been favoured with the valuable fruit of 
his ftudies. In knowledge he has feldom been equalled, and in 
accuracy he has fcarcely found a rival, 
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This work, which he bequeathed to the Public before his de- 
parture for India, may juftly be confidered as a performance 
that will add a frefh branch of laurel to his wreath. As, how- 
ever, Sir William propofes to publifh a Preliminary Difcourfe, 
and Notes on thefe poems, we {hall defer our extracts till the 

ublication is completed. 

Of the contents of this volume, however, we will give fome 
account, as well as of what Sir William intends to publifh in 
his Difcourfe. 

Of the feven poets, the genealogy is given, in a large plate; 
and the original of their poems is added for the examination 
of the curious and Jearned. ‘The editor, in his Advertifement, 
exprefles a with, that the fcholars of Leyden, Paris, and Ma- 
drid, and that the admirers of Oriental compofitions, in Eng- 
jJand and on the Continent, would tranfmit their remarks to his 
publifher, before he fends his Notes into the world, 

From the Difcourfe the Public may expeét much informa- 
tion and entertainment. It will contain obfervations on the 
antiquity of the Arabian language and letters: an account of 
the dialeéts and characters of Himyar and Koraifh, and of the 
Himyarick poets. It will alfo treat of the Arabian manners, in 
the age which immediately preceded that of Mahomed : of the 
Temple at A@ecca, and the Aoallakat, or pieces of poetry fuf- 
pended on its walls or gate, which this volume contains. To 
thefe will be added, the lives of the feven poets, a critical 
hiftory of their works, and an enumeration of the various co- 
pies or editions of them, which are preferved in Europe, Afia, 
and Africa, 

The Notes will exhibit authorities and reafons for the tranfla- 
tion of controverted paflages. Obfcurities will be elucidated : 
amendments will be propofed. ‘The reader’s attention will be 
directed to particular beauties. Remarkable defeéts will be no- 
ticed. Light alfo will be thrown on the images, figures, and 
allufions of the Arabian poets, ‘ by citations either from wri- 
ters of their own country, or from fuch of our European tra- 
vellers, as beft illuftrate the ideas and cuftoms of eaitern nations,’ 

The Arabic poems are printed in Englifh chara@ters; a 
plate, however, is given of fome verfes in their original drefs. 
A good head of Sir William is prefixed, engraved by Hall, from 
a picture painted by Sir Jofhua Reynolds. B.p-y. 





Ant. VI. An Attempt to explain certain Paffages of Scripture generally 
mifunderficod. By Philalethes. 8vo. 1s. Od. Dilly. 1783. 

HE defign of this publication is to refcue Scripture from 

the abfurdities which fome enthufiafts have palmed on it, 

through a literal interpretation of paflages which are only figue 
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The texts more particularly explained bs this Author, are thofe 
which have been fuppofed «o favour the d ctrines of original 
fin, moral impotency, regeneration, imputed righteoufnefs, &e. 
&c. as maintained vy the Calviniits, He alio examines thofe 
texts which aferibe the work of creation to Chrifl, as the author 
or the inftrument: and att pts to prove that they mean no. 
thin’ more than a moral creation, or the change that was intro. 
duced among men by the preaching and example cf our blefled 
Saviour. He particularly remarks on that cifficuls text, 
Coli 16 8 For by him were all thines created that are in 
Heaven,” &c. and that £ tne word CREAT: ® mivht have been 
equally weil trinflated RFFORMED or NEW 2EGULATED, 

Th- fam of bis argument in general is tne ivl'owing: 

The phrafes Lost, DEAD, &c. are defioned in a figurative 
manner to repref{ent the {tate of the unconverted Heathens, who, 
at the time of our Saviour’s coming into the world, had plunged 
themfelves inte every kind of vice, and had © xi ogu:fhed the 
life of reafon, which is che true fpiritual lite, in cae foul s— 
that regeneration is tne change of evil hab.ts to good ones=—= 
a paffing from acourle of vice and impiety into the contrary 
courfe of virtue and holinets, i) c nicguence of the dire€tions 
and motives of the Gofpe] :—that the means by which we are 
thus regenerated are mermly of a moral nature; they apply to 
our underftandings, and are capable of being refifte! or complied 
with, and are wholly dependeot i pou our own wills. 

‘The two following interence , deduced from his prior reafon- 
ings, will clearly thew the leading principles of the Author, and 
the church of which he ts a member: 

‘ As oor New and Chriliian Life 1s a RATIONAL and MORAL LIFE, 
which no Keine delliiute of the ule of Reafon can enter unons as 
Baptiim is the external ect by which we profefs to have entered on 
thar new life; and as lafants are incapable of any but aniMaL LIFE, 
3thas boea urged, that this ceremony would not be performed to any 

ne not come to the years of difcretion; and hence, that the Baptifin 
if fufaarts is a corruption of the original inftitation of Curist, a 
practice thatcan have no tiguification or effeét one way or another— 
a ora@tice of Pootth origin, which arote in dark ages, when Religion 
and Learning were both annihilated, and external forms multiplied, 
in the room of folid piety, and was a refult of the fame {uperitition, 


which bas lea fome modern Enthuialts to bring children in their 


’ 


acle a Rear divir ec sexy Ce, 
DS t pey alio mensioa the abfurdity of a pareni’s promifing for his 


child a thing which he cag neither caufe him co perform, nor do for 


him; and.how much this iniitution is proiiituted, by being applied 
to thofe, who have become Deiks, and to fimplet ns and ideots, who 
are of nO relicion. 


ia) 


‘ Thefe arpuments are fuficient to thew, that thofe who reje& the 
praftice of baptinng infants, are not without good grounds for thelr 
Cpinicn, Ido not fay tha: tae other fide have nothing to reply ; = 

this 
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this I fay, that, confidering the difficulties on both fides, all parties 

ought to Lawn charity forone another, ‘* By this thall ali men know 
that ye are my dilciples, if ye love one another.”’ ‘This is trae 
ap iriftianity. 

« As we have feen that thefe paflages, which afcribe the creation 
of the world :o the Son, refer not to the NaTURAL, but to the mo- 
gAL WoRLD—the world of Chriftians ; we may hence be clearly fa- 
th: fed, that the Creator of the world is no other than the Father Al- 
mighty ; whofe very name indeed is derived from this circumfiance, 
and who alcne is truly the Parenr of the Universe: and thus ve 
may ‘ss freed from that Prometgesa d and contufion of ideas which 
hangs over the minds of fevercl pious perfons, while they know not 
wheiher to confider the “Hae ha or the Son as the Creacor of the > world, 
and are uncertain who was their own M.ker; being overpowered, on 
the cae hand, by thefe myriads of clear paflages which repeefent the 
Father as the /ole Creator of ail; and yet diilreffyd by thofe again 
which fpeak ot Curist’s creating the world, 

‘ We have feen chat the paflapes in which creation is attribured te 
the Son are extremely few: moit of them, if no: al!, nave been al- 
lowed, by the beft commentators of different fide:, :o relate to the 
piriual, and not to the natural worid; aod though they were much 
more cilicult and numerous than they are, yet they can have no 
weight ayainit the great multitude of clear texts which refer the creas 
tion of all things tothe Father. In eve y cafe of dubety we cught 
to decide in favour of the ilronger evidence; and not expect to hand 
a fide clear of all ‘ficulties. 

There is nothing new in this performance; nor do we per 
ceive that the old arguments bave been placed ima clearer licne, 
than had been already thrown on then by the learned writers 
who have preceded our Author in this line of interpretation. 
He, indeed, makes an apology for his want of originality, and 
‘hopes the learned wi.l excufe him for having put, wishin tae 
reach of the lefs knowing part of mankind, tome of tho’e ra- 
tional fentiments of religion, which were inaccefliole to them a 
larger volumes, which they have neither money to purchaf-, 
Nor time to perufe,’ 

Th Author appears to be influenced by very worthy and 
Upright motives; and fhews throughout this little publication a 
fpirit of moderation, and a vein of folid fenfe, exalied by pure 


and rational piety. B d-k 
- <= e@ 


Art. VIL Free Examination of the Socinian Expofticn of the prefa- 
tory Vevfes of St. John s Gyfpel By the Kev. R. shepnerd, B.D. 


SvO. 28. icwed. vlexney. 





HiS ey deferved our earlier notice; but by fome 
accident 1¢ has hr herto eicaned our attention, 
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It is written in a very ipirited ftyle (pera; 95 too much fo for 


the ferioufnels of the fubjects treated of ), and fhews the Author 
to 
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to be a man of confiderable acutenefs. Its defign is to expofe 
the attempts of the Socinians, in accomodating the introduétion 
to St. John’s Gofpel to their fcheme of dodrine, by. thewing 
how forced and unnatural, in his opinion, they are; how in. 
confiftent with every rule of grammatical conftru€tion, and the 
diétates of common fenfe, unperverted by the love of novelty, 
and the paradoxes of fyitem. 

« No men are more acute than the Socinian writers, in difcoverin 
difficulties in doétrines, to which their own opinions are oppofed; 
none more blind to the inconfiftences, which the notions they have 
themfelves adopted, involve. Difficulties have been ftarted in the 
doftrine of Chrift’s pre-exiftence and divinity ; how unjuftly, I mean 
not in this place to confider: my prefent defign being only to enquire 
whether there be no difficalties, no error, no inconfiftency in the Op- 
pofite doétrine of Socinu:. 

* Does the idea, for inftance, of a Being produced without the in- 
ftrumentality of man, by the energetic influence of the Holy Spirit, 
coincide with our idea of a mere and abfolute man: or does it not 
fuggeft to us the notion of a Being fomewhat allied in nature to that 
{uperiour exiltence from whence it was immediately derived ? 

¢ Is there no difficulty, in fuppofing a man, divinely commiffioned 
to inftruét the werld in the pure worfhip of the Deity ; while, at the 
fame time his inftructions were fo enigmatically delivered, that, in- 
ftead of promoting fuch purity of worfhip, even amid thofe who em- 
braced his religion, they produced nothing, in the courfe of fourteen 
or fitteen hundred years, but a {cheme of religion both in principle 
and practice grofsly idolatrous? 

‘Js there no difficulty in conceiving one man, in compenfation 
for three years miniftry and the example of an innocent Jife, to be 
rzifed in honour, power, and dignity, not only infinitely beyond the 
reit of the human race; but above all other iyitems of fuperior beings: 
angels, and powers, being not only made inferior, but subje, to 
him *?’ 

‘ I propofe (fays Mr. Shepherd), in the following pages, to confine 
myfelf to a free examination of the Socinian expofition of the prefa- 
tory verfes of St. John’s Gofpel, If the interpretation of thefe verles 
which Socinus or his followers gave be acmitted, every plain affer- 
tion of the infpired writers may, by the fame wanton ftrecch of fancy, 
be frittered away. 1f their expotition fhoald, by the rules of fair cri- 
ticifm, by reafon and common fenfe, be rejected, the foundation of 
Socigganyim wil be thaken: and the weak tuperfiructure built on the 
CPofRdarBn of that more than Prophet, as the Baptitt ttyled him, of 
the Son of Ged, as he ilyled himéclt, will fail to the ground.’ 

The Author firft examines the expofition which Socinus gave 
of thefe prefatory verfes, who, though he denied the pre-exift- 
ence of Chrift, yet really granted that he was the Logos of St. 
john. He afterwards proceeds to confider the expofition of 
fome of his moft difiinguifhed followers of the prefent age, who 
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bw the Logos would underftand the eternal Wifdom and Power 
of the Deity himfelf. He attempts to difprove the explanations 
which both Socinus and his difciples have propounded; and to 
fhew that they equally militate againft the plain fenfe of the 
paflages in queftion, and the general teftimony of the word of 


God. B-d-kh. 


—_— 


Art. VIIL. Five Letters addreffid to Abraham Rees, D.D. Editor of 
the new Edition of Chamber's Cyclopzdia, relative to certain Ad- 
ditions which have been collected and introduced by the faid Edi- 
tor. By the Rev. M. Madan, 8vo, 1s. 6d. Dodfley. 1783. 


HE learned Editor, to whom thefe letters are addrefled, 
hath given great offence to the Rev. M. Madan, for pre- 
fuming to introduce his name, in a manner not the moft 
flattering to his vanity, in the new edition of the Cyclopedia, 
under the article PopryGamMy. ‘To double the offence, and 
make the mortification {till more poignant, Dr, Rees hath pro- 
duced a long tranfcript from that obnoxious Journal, called The 
Monthly Review ; on which he is pleafed to beftow fome warm 
tetimonies of his approbation; though, in Mr. Madan’s very 
impartial and candid eftimation *, it is a farrago of malice, mil- 
reprefentation, and ignorance: a work fabricated in Grubftreet; 
—the vehicle of {candal; the cloven foot of Socinus; the off- 
fpring of Acheron; whofe praife is abufe, and whofe abufe is 
honour. 
We give Mr. Madan ample credit for the fincerity with which 
he hath attempted to mangle us. We offered him fufficient 








* To Mr. Madan’s judgment of the Monthly Review, and his 
opinion of bim/felf and bis Thelyphthora, we hope we fhall not be accu- 
fed of malice or vanity, if we oppofe that of the celebrated Dr. Beattie. 
We truft the occafion will juflify this tranfcript of our own praife. 
‘When a book called Thelyphthora appeared, I had thoughts of en- 
larging thefe Remarks [viz. on the attachment of kindred], fo as to 
make them comprehend an examination of it. This the Authors of the 
Monthly Review rendered unneceflary, by giving a very ingenious, 
learned, and decifive confutation of that profligate fyftem. I there- 
fore publifh my Effay as it was firft written; fatisied that Mr. Ma- 
dan's book, whatever private immoralities it may promote among 
the licentious and ignorant, will have no weight with the Public, nor 
deferve further animadverfion, unlefs he fhould fubjoin to it, as an 
Appendix, or premife, by way of Introduétion (what indeed feems 
Wanting to complete his plan), an argument to prove, that the only 
true religion is the Turkifh, and that of all forms of policy a free 
fovernment is the worft. For as the world is now conftituted, the 
icheme of this Reverend projector (Reverenp!—it is, indeed, even 
fo!) is not compatible with any other political eftablifhment than 
that of Mahometan defpotifm.” 
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provocation; and yet we find, that be hath treated us no worfe 
than he hath treated many who gave him infinitely lefs offence, 
We, however, defied him to do the utmott his tndignation could 
execute; for as we had no dread of his abilities, we did not 
fhrink from his refentment. 
. _ Bece iterum Crifpinus ! 

. 1b be sore he comes upon the ftage! though, when he {poke 
his Epilogue *, we thought the farce had been concluded, 

It would be a very unpleafing tafk to ourfelves, and no lefs 
irkfome and difagreeable to our Readers to renew the contro. 
verfy with Mr, Madan; elpecially as it would oblige us to go 
over the fame ground we have already trod, and attack what 
hath been already demolifhed. 

We have read thefe Letters with all the attention we were 
capable of befiowing on them, and have attempted to diveft our- 
felves of every undue bias and prejudice; and upon the moft 
mature, and, we hope, impartial confideration, we declare, that 
our opinion of Thelyphthora is not, even in the flighteft degree, 
changed from what it originally was; but that our abhorrence 
of its maxis, and our conviction of its pernicious tendency 
have rather increafed, in proportion to the Author’s endeavours 
to fupport it. ‘The badnefs of his caufe appears more and more 
flagrant, from the meafures which he purfues to give it cre- 
dit. So far from anfwering the chief objections which we 
brought againft the very primary and fundamental! principles of 
that work, he hath either pafied them over in total filence, nor, 
as a compendious method of getting rid of them at once, hath 
declared that they are in reality no objections at all. 

The power poficfled by the father under the Mofaic Law to 
hinder a marriage taking place between his daughter and the 
man who had feduced her, cuts at the very reot of Mr. Madan’s 
fyftem. It proves inconteftably, that what Mr. M:dan calls the 
primary and jimple ad, was not, of itfelf, an indiffoluble mar- 
riage. It barely jaid an obligation on the feducer to marry the 
woman, in order to prevent farther difgrace, and make repara- 
tion for a pa injury. But even that obligation could only opée 
rate conditionally. The father had the power of difannulling 
it; and might Jevy a fine, and then difpenfe with the marriage. 
~-We have urged this obje&tion more than once; for, though 
we did not expect from Nir. Madan a clear and unequivocal ane 
fwer, yet we had a curiofity to ke by what {pecies of fofphifin 
and fallacy he would attempt to evade it. Ia thete Letters he 
fays not a word on the fuijet; and yet he muf have been con- 
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; . See a curious one at the conclufica of his ** Letters on Theixph- 
‘hora, 
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fcious that we laid more ftiefs on this argument than on any 
other. 

On the cafe of Dinah he doth indced flightly touch ; but he 
might as well have pailed it entirely over, as have made fuch an 
apology for it as the reader is prefenied with in the third Letter. 
lf ic be poiit dle for fuch reafoning to impofe on any one, we 
can only impute it to the influence of credulity or prejudice. If 
it ean impofe on Mr. Madan himfelf, we have an aficcting 
oof of the fatal influence of fyftem over the underftanding.— 
We will tranicerye the whole of what he advances on this head : 

‘With recard to the cafe of Dinah it is nothing to the pur- 
pole ; fie: in whatever way a marriage with an uncircumcifed 
heathen could have becn had and folemnized, i it muit have been 
) to all intents and purpofes whatioever, with refpeét to a 
daughter of Ifrael, God having forbidden all fuch alliances ; 
for though the Law, Deut. vil. 3. was not then reduced to 
wilting, yet what is faid, Gen. xxxiv. 14. is a plain indication 
that it was no other than what had fubfifted among the Jews 
lona before. “¢ We « avaot do this thing to give our fitter to one 
that is uncircumeifed, ior that were a reproach (or dilgrace) to 

us”—fay the fons of Jacob.” 

If we attend fora moment to a few leading circumftances in 
this ftory, we fhall fee how Mr. Madan hath ‘progituted a plain 
and fang narration to chicane and pretence. 

And Dinah, the daughter of Leah, which fhe bare unto 
Jacob, went out to fee the daughters of the land; and when 
Sechem, the fon of Hamor the Hivite, Prince of the country, 
aw her, he took her and Jay with her, and defhled ber.” 

Now, it is evident that the act of /yivg with the virgin con- 
ftituied her defilement. But how did it conftitute her defile- 
ment? Becaufe, fays Mr. Madan, the perfon who lay with her 
was uncircumcifed. But this was not the reafon alieyed by her 
brothers ; and they mult have been tbe beft judges of what it 
was that gave them fuch intolerable ofience. ‘* Should he deal 
with our fifter as with a barlst 2?” ews we afk Mr. Madan, 
how a harlot is dealt with? end how Scchem dealt with Dinah 
as a harfot, notwithftand:ne his *€ foul clave unto her,” and he 
was follicixous to * get the damfel for his wife?” Now, to us 
nothing is clearer than this inference from the ftory of Dinah— 
viz. That the lying with a woman, independent of fome forms 
neceffary to conftitute a permanent and reitri¢live union, was 
eficemed in the early pericds of the patriarchal age as an infa- 
mous act, and pertained only tothe chara€er of a harlot. This 
circumftance conitituted the dehlem ment of Dinah; and it was 
this that provoked the indignation of her brethren, and urged 
them to that act of atrocious and unparcileled revenpe recorded in 
the chapter,——Sirpz oofe a fon of Cireumet fon Nad taken Dioch 
and 
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and lain with her, in the fame manner as Sechem did ; we afk 
Mr. Madan, whether he would have defiled her? If not, we 
again afk, what it was that made her refemble a harlot in the 
other cafe ? 

The law refpeéting intermarriages with the Heathen was a 
good political inftitution; but furely it cannot be imagined 


that it could overthrow the primary laws of nature, or operate © 


univerfally without admitting exceptions in particular and ex. 
traordinary cafes! If the act, called by Mr. Madan God’s 
fimple appointment, conftituted a real and unequivocsl mar- 
riage, Dinah was actually married to Sechem. If fo, can we 
fuppofe that the marriage could have been vacated by a fecon- 
dary and fubordinate law, which had only its bafis in political 
expedience, but which was frequently difpenfed with in cir. 
cumftances lefs preffing and peculiar, and which could by no 
means counteract the greater and more eflential laws of general 
fociety, or overturn the very fundamental principles of moral 
obligation.” 

We afk Mr. Madan another queftion on the footing of his 
own maxims refpeécting marriage. Suppofing that the law which 
forbad (if any /aw at that time did forbid) intermarriages with 
the uncircumcifed, had been difpenfed with in the cale of Se- 
chem, as it was afterwards in many other cafes, and particu- 
Jarly in the marriage of Efther with Ahafuerus (notwithftanding 
at that time an explicit written law exifted to the contrary), 
we afk how Dinah could have become the wife of the Hivite 
prince in any manner different from what fhe had already been 
from the moment that the prince took her and lay with her? 

As to her brothers faying, ** We cannot do this thing to give 
our fifter to one that is uncircumcifed ;” it means no more than 
this—‘* though he hath lain with her, yet the act hath not made 
her his proper wife; nor will we confent that fhe ever fhall be- 
come his wife by virtue of a more folemn ordinance, which may 
give permanency to, and confer credit on, the union—a union 
which hitherto hath had no tie, except that loofe and unholy 
one which fubfifts between a man and his harlot; a union which 
as it hath not made them one fiefh in a manner which fanétifies 
a lawful marriage, is not fo indifloluble but that they may be 
put afunder, juft as aman may be feparated from a harlot, with- 
out any breach of a marriage contract. Inftead of confirming 
the prefent connection, we will at once diffolve it, becaufe we 
will not take into our family, as a brother-in-law, a man who is 
uncircumcifed, and who will be a difgrace to our ftock.” In 
the fame manner, a haughty perfon of noble birth might in thefe 
times exprefs himfelf, if his fifter, like Dinah, fhould be dealt 
with as @ harlot by an obfcure plebeian, who, having taken the 
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young lady and lain with ber, might, like Sechem, afterwards 
fay, *¢ Get me the damfel to wife.” | 

We again declare, that we cannot conceive of a cafe more to 
the point, {nore clear and explicit againit the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Thelyphthora, than this of the daughter of Jacob ; and 
Mr. Madan’s attempt to evade it, only fhews the weaknels of a 
cule which ftands in need of fuch palpable fophiftry to give it 
countenance. 

Mr. Madan hath * freely made us a prefent of the ancient Fa 
hers,’ and hath done us the honour of placing us in a feat of 
‘the Apoftolic church.” We are proud of the place and of the 
campany. In return for fuch civility, we will conduct him to 
the Mofque (he may be rather too far advanced in years for the 
Haram) and place him by the fide of his own © re/pedtable Ber- 
pardinus Ochinus *, and the /earned Lyferus; and if the pious 
Weltley Hal! be added to the number, the fet will be made up ; 
andeven Mahomet, if he fhould enter, would be ready to cry 
out, 


“© Now, this is worfhipful fociety ¢ 1” B -a-kh. 


44+ In this pamphlet, Mr. M. hath intimated a fufpicion, 
that Dr. Rees is the Author of the ftrictures on Thelyph- 
thora which have appeared in the Monthly Review. Left this. 
groundiefs furmife fhould give any degree of pain to Dr. R. we 
take this opportunity of declaring, that he is as innocent of the 
charge as Mr. M, himfelf. 


Lun 


Arr, 1X. Llluftrations of Maxims and Principles of Education in the 
Second Book of Rouffeau’s Emile. In Four Letters to the Mother of 
ayoung Family difpofed to adopt them, but embarraffed by Difh- 
culties in the Execution, and particularly by the Objections and 
Prejudices of her Friends. tzmo. 1s, 6d. Dodileys 1783. 





7 ‘HE ingenious Author vindicates, in a very able manner, 
Roufleau’s fyftem of Education ; though we think his ob- 
fervations are fometimes more {pecious than folid:—the effe& of an 


—— 





* We have lately had an opportunity of reading che Dialogues of 
this ‘ refpe&table’ Author. They were originally written in lialian, 
and were ** rendered into Englith by a perfon of quality,” and pub- 
lifted in the year 1657 by Fobu Garfield. One ot the fpeakers in 
the Dialogue concerning Polygamy is called Thelypolygamus. Mr. 
Madan hath done little more in his The/yphthora than araw out the 
arguments of his * refpectable’ predeceflor to a greater extent. The 
ground is precifely the fame; and the colouring 1s but little varied.— 
Mr, Madan, however, never made the leaft acknowledgement of the 
Obligation he was under to this work of Ochinu;; and indeed never 


mentioned that writer’s name till now. 
t Shakefpeare. 


Rey, O&, 1783, tf 4 elegant 
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elegant imagination more than a well-grounded experience, In the 
firft Letter we meet with the following conceffion and apology: 

¢ You are told Rouffeau was a bad man: but I would not have 
you enter into a difcuffion of the fubjeét, for you are not concerned 
in it. You might even admit the moft uncandid and reproachful 
opinion of him: for you are not to make him your hufband, your 
friend, or to entruit any thing to his heart or his paffions. You find 
leffons, direétions, and principles in his works, which approve them. 
felves to your judgment, and therefore you adopt them. His under. 
ftanding may be of ufe to you, though his temper may have been a 
difhonour and atorment to himfelf. 

* Befides, the inference from character to prinerples, and from the 
incidents and habits of a man’s life to the utility of his productions, 
is not candidly or jufily drawn, It is ufed among the common arti. 
fices of defamation; and very weak minds are impofed upon by ap. 
parent connections, like thofe of caufes and effects. But you can 
certainly have no great difficulty in combating fuch modes of rea 
foning, or in defeating fuch artifices, if you fhould think yourfelf 
obliged to agiend to them.’ 

. 2 Frem @& acknowledgments of his ingenious advocate, Rouf- 

feau’s maxims are often obfcurely worded, ** his phrafes equivo 
cal, and his expreffions liable to a double fenfe.” ‘TI his, indeed, 
he attributes to the fervour of his imagination, and facrificing 
accuracy toelegance. For aught we know, this may have been 
the-cafe. But if Roufleau’s chara@ter (which we by no means 
take on us to affert) was in fact pofitively bad, would not his 
ambiguities appear in a very queftionable fhape; and might not 
parents, anxioufly concerned for the morals of their children, 
fufpeét the tendency of his fyftem? Though a bad man may 
fometimes dictate good advice to others, yet ought not the ad- 
vice, that he would in general adminifter, to be received with 
caution? The irregularitics of his own conduct have a ten 
dency to deprave his moral featiments, and may juftly render 
him, at leaft, a fufpicious preceptor. 
"In favour of Rouffeau’s maxim, that a child fhould receive no 
inftruétion in the rudiments of fcience, nor any aftiftance in the 
ftudy of moral and religious truth, this writer obferves, tha 
* children have no memory for fentiments, becanfe fentiments make 
no impreifion on them; but they have a memory for images, pages 
lines, and letters. 

‘ Still it may be faid, that we thould avail ourfelves of this faculty, 
to retain letters and fymbols; as they will always draw with thea 
the fentiments we wif toimprefs. ‘This leads us again within the 
{phere of Rouffeau’s fyftem. What affurance have we, that thefe er 
timents will ever be of ufe? For the lives of children are precarious 
If we fhould have that affurance; why learn the fymbols of unintel 
ligible propofitions, which may be much better impreffed on the 
mind, when the propofitions themfelves are underftood? The com 
moa cuftom is, to load the memory with the cerms of rules and pri 
ciples in icience and morals; and the governor, or tutor,. is st 
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mot expert and commendable, who has obliged his pupil to commit 
tomemory, the words which are fymbols of the general elements of 
learning, before his judgment is formed, or his powers of reafoning 
seopened; 7. é. before it is pofible he fhould uncerftand any of 
hem, If the cizcumftances and duties of his life lead the pupil to 
apply, what is called his knowledge, to ufe, he is always obliged to 
ince every flep of bis former ecucation, and by inverted and unna- 
tral efforts of the mind. Having occafion for principles, he is em- 
besrafled and retarded by the habit of contenting himfe!f with words ; 
te is under the neceflity of applying his mature thoughts and fenti- 
ments, to render inteljigible the characters committed to his memo- 
ry: and he finds the procefs of information and knowledge doubled, 
by the cuflom of teaching it, when it cannot be underflood ; and the 
necefli:y Of learning it when it may be underftood. ‘This meihod is 
abfurd and injurious; not only as it multiplies difficulties, without 
giving greater fecurity for the attainment of the object; but mifem- 
ploys time, which might be very ufefully and pleafantly improved. 
Tne genera! object of the modern fyftem of education has been, as 
much as poiiible, to anticipate the proceffes of nature. Inftead of lead- 
irg children from fimple and particular fa&ts and ideas to combina- 
tons of them, it has always commenced its operations with general 
taths. The principles of grammar yield, in point of difficalty, to 
thole of metaphyfics alone. Children, univerfally, are made to lifp 
the rules of grammar; and often the myfteries of metaphyfics. Dif- 
tipline, inhumanity, and cruelty, would bind them down to thefe 
dreadful employments durine a confiderable portion of the common 
aye if gye greater p.rt did not fink under the hands of their 
extt we *“"'Yda will be fhocked at the intimation: but you will 
beconvinced, when you have attended a little more to the fubjeét, 
that the miferies and deaths committed by fchoolmafters and gover- 
wife, have been numerous and encrmous, ‘The effects of tyranny 
tnd cruelty are not equally obvious to a!l men in fuch cafes. The 
complaints of infancy are feeble, and eafily fuppreffed; or converted 
into filent defpair, The reftraints, anxieties, and miferies, which 
tonfume and deftroy children, are flow and imperceptible; but cer- 
lain and fatal in their effects.’ 

The latter part of this quotation is furely too much exagge- 
fted. That there are abufes in a public plan of education in 
fome meafure fimilar, though in an inferior depree, to the re- 
prefentations given of them by this writer, we will not deny % 
but as the mental powers of children increafe, they ought to be 
cultivated. The memory becomes mere retentive by being pro- 
erly exercifed, The heart, early imprefled with right prin- 
Ciples, will take an intereft in them, equally lively and perma- 
meat; and which cannot be fubdued without great ftruggles of 
mind and remorfe of confcience. We are not indeed at a lofs 
0 guefs at the fcoffs of infidel writers on this head, We know 
what they in general mean by prejudices of education. They too 

ve their prejudices. Rouffeau, who was, at the beft, an equi-, 
rocal charaéter, when confidered in a religious light, obferves, 
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_manner; and though the arguments do not always convince, 
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in a quotation produced by this writer, that he ‘* had rather-be 
remarkable for paradoxes, than be infefted with prejudices,” 
And from whence: did ‘this declaration arife?’ Why, from the 
very worft and moft ‘dangerous fpecies of prejudice ;—felf-con- 
ceit and vanity ;—a bigoted attachment to private opinions un. 
der the fond notion of liberty and free-thinking. It was of no 
confequence how much they miktated againft the opinions of 








mankind ;—how mueh they: tended to unfettle the minds 
of the generality, and difturb the peace and order of fociety, 
No!—thefe are fmall and: triffing contiderations, when oppofed 
to the fatisfaction whieh an individual hath im giving vent to his 
paradoxes, and the right which he may claim, as a citizen of the 
world, to difturb the world as much as he pleafes '—lIt is, how. 
ever, a happy circumftance, that the world foon fees through 
perfons of this caft of mind;.and generally punifhes them by 
neglect and {corn :—to fay nothing of the torment of their own 
minds :—their chagrin, difappointment, .and the whole train of 
miferies which attend the romantic votaries of Singularity— 

The plaguy mifchiefs and mifhaps, 

Which dog them ilill with after-claps. 

On the whole, this little piece is written in a pleafing 

















yet there is an ingenuity and eafe in them which cannot fail to 


entertain. | BD. a. he 
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Art. X. Remarks, in Vindication of Dr. Prieftley, on that Article of 
the Monthly Review: for June 1°83; which relates to the fir Part of 
Dr. Pricfiiey’s Hiffory of the Corruptions of Chriftianity. 8v0. 64, 
Jobnion. : 

XTKAHPON TIPOD KENTPA AAKTIZEINe- 


E perfe€tly agree with the Author, that ¢ it is‘of fmul 
importance to the Public that they fhould know who 
or what he is.” And we think the Public will be of the fame 
opinion, when the merit of thefe Remarks is fairly examined, 
and faithfully difplayed. 
What concerns: the Nuzarenes, the Ebionites, and Hegefpps 
Dr. Prieftley’s V-indicator hath thought proper to pafs over; 
in good truth, very wifely, both for the fake of his friend 4 
his friend’s caufe.. Thefe remarks are, therefore, confined to four 
articles out of the feven which-compofe the lift of ersors4 
mifcon{tru&tions into which the hiftorian of the corruptions 
Chriftianity had been unfortunately betrayed. 
The Remarker at once enters on the celebrated paflage # 
Juftin Martyr.. Qn this paflage we have already area 


fentiments fo fully, that. we might well excufe. ourfelves 
refumHng 
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sefoming the fubjeét; efpecially as this Critic hath not pro- 
cuced a fingle obfervation, that in the flighteft degree afteéts 
che conftruction which we have put on it. As, however, he ap- 
ears to have laboured this matter with an application truly 
painful, we will pay that refpect to his toil, which we muft deny 
to his acutenefs ; and will, therefore, examine what he hath to 
propofe, without availing ourfelves: of .a privilege, which we 
think ourfelves fairly entitled to plead. 

This Remarker confiders the paflage in -queftion, not only as 

iving countenance and fupport to.Dr Prieftley’s inference, but 
as a direct and pofiteve declaration of the fact. contended for. 
‘Ties and wAcisos, fays he, both relate to-people of the fame 
body.’... * Dr. Prieftley’s caufe derives new ftrength from the 
true interpretation of the claufe before us, for it contains a tacit 
intimation, that-Juftin looked upon the whole body of Jewifh 
Chriftians to be of that opinion, which he was oppofing as erro- 
neous and unfcriptural ; and an EXPRESS-DECLARATION, that 
certain, very many, the MAJORITY, of the Gentile Chriftians 
were of the fame opinion with them.’ 

And what was this * opinion f? What doétrine did © the 
whole body of the Jewifh, and the majority of the Gentile, 
Chriftians adopt? —Why, the * pure humanity of Chrift,’ fays 
this Author. But it will be neceflary to explain what pure hu- 
manity meant in the mouth cf Jultin, whatever it may fignify in 
the creed of a-modern Se@tarift. It meant not only the exclu- 
fion of Chrift’s divinity and pre-exiftence, but his miracu'ous con- 
uption alfo. ‘It meant, ‘that he was a man, born like all other 
men. It meant that he-was as much the fon of Jofeph, as he 
was of Mary. This, Juftin tells us, was the opinion of ** fame” 
inhis day. Now, we again moft ferioufly afk Dr. Prieftley, or 
his Vindicator, or any Socinian of the prefent age, if he doth 
in his confcience really believe, that thofe-perfons, in the time 
of Juftin, conftituted the great body ofChriftians, called the 
Catholic, or the .univerfal, church? --thofe perfons, we fay, who 
pofitively denied that Jefus Chrift was. born of the Virgin Mary ? 
And would any man from this fingle paflage, interpreted in a 
manner totally-unauthorized and unprecedented, draw an in- 
ference fo improbable in itfelf, and fo direétly contradifted by 
every teftimony of every writer of the firft, fecond, and third 
centuries ? 

_ But we have already, in our Review of Dr. Prieftley’s Rep!y, 
infifted fo much on this argument (and it will well bear all the 
ftrefs we have laid on it), that it is unneceflary to urge it further. 
We would only once more remark, that if the paffave, thus tor- 
tured by mifconftruétion, proves any thing for the Socinian, it 
Proves too much; and thus the propofition is at once reduced to an 


afurdity. 
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We might reft the whole controverfy on this point; but ag 
the Remarker hath taken fo much pains on our account, it would 
not be civil to pafs over near twenty pages of earned criticifm, 
without bringing any part of it forward to the view of the 
Public. 

He begins with examining § the connec?ion in which 
the paflage ftands.? This, fays he, * decides in the Doétor's 
favour.’.... © It is manifeft that Juftin thought it of more 
importance to preferve the Mefliahfhip, than. the pre-exiftence 
and divinity *; and it cannot therefore be believed that he 
thought difparagingly either of the number or character of thole 
whom he adduces in proof, that the one ought to be believed, 
though the other were rejected.’ How is it poffible for a perfon 
who hath read Juftin’s dialogue with Trypho, but to believe, 
that he in reality did think very * ai/paragingly of the charaGer 
and principles of thofe who degraded Chriit to the rank of g 
mere man, begotten as other men are? If he charged the Jews 
with grofs blindnefs, and all the perverfenefs of ftubborn incre. 
dulity, for not believing in the pre-exiftence and miraculous 
conception of the Meffiah, even on the evidence of the Old 
Teftament, what di/paraging fentiments muft he have formed of 
the Ebionites, and others of that clafs, who, with the fuperadded 
light of the Gofpel, and under the profeffion of Chriftianity, 
yet rejected thofe doctrines ? | 

*¢ But why, it may be afked, did Juftin refer to the Ebionites 
at all, if he really entertained a i/paraging opinion of them ?” 

With the Reader’s indu!zence, we will enlarge a little farther 
on this fubject, by obferving, (1.) That Juftin proceeded in 
this debate with the learned Jew like a very prudent and kilful 
advocate. He juftiy regarded the Meffiahthip of Chrift as ne- 
ceffarily the firft in order of argument, becaufe the proof of the 
pre-exiltence depended on it, and could not poffibly be fupported 
without it. While the proof of the Meffiahfhip ftood fecure, it 
was a foundation to erect that of the divinity upon. Juftin, 
like a wife mafter- builder, was careful to fecure the foundation 
he had laid. Ory, to put his intentions on the loweft footing, 
having eftablifhed the Meffiahfhip, be was folicitous not to lole 
the ground he had gained by any poffible mifcarriage in the 
proof of another do@trine, that was to be founded on it. 

(2.) Put the cafe of a Theift difputing with an Atheift on the 
natural and moral government of God. When he hath efta- 
biifhed his firft point, he might very properly fay to his oppo- 
nent—** Having proved the natural Providence of God, I pro- 


© 





* Cr miraculous conception—the Remarker /Lould have added _ for 
coniftency fake, as the learned Reader will perceive, if he examines 
the conneTica in Jufiin. 
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ceed to the proof of the moral ; but keep this in your mind, that 
©] fhould fail in my attempts to demonftrate the latter, yet the 
‘nfufaciency of proof will not affeét the former. ‘The argu- 
ment for the natural providence of God ftands on its own 
round ; and inftead of faying that the one is not érue, becaufe 
the other is not proved, you fhould rather fay, that I myfelf am 
mifttaken ; but not that my former pofition is weak and ground- 


Jefs.” 
Now all that a religious Theift, perfuaded of the truth of his 


own principles, could be fuppofed to intend by fuch a memente, 


would be, either that he was willing to preferve the farft point 
at all events fecure, as a ground of the utmoft importance to 
build on at a more favourable feafon; or, at leaft, that he was 
{licitous to keep what he had already gained, by guarding it 
aoainft a poffible failure in the proof of a fecond pofition. Now, 
Juttin’s conduét may be regarded in either of thefe views ; and 
in either it was equally prudent-and well-timed. And as Juftin 
appealed to the Ebionites to illuftrate his remark, fo might the 
Theift be fuppofed to appeal for the illuftration of his to fuch 
writers as Lord Bolingbroke; and this appeal might be made 
by both under the fulle& conviction of the errors of the very 


‘perfons whofe examples are quoted, even with the moft di/pa- 


raging thoughts of their mumber and charaéier. 

The following arbitrary and prefumptuous affertion of this 
writer need only be produced as a fpecimen of his mode of dif- 
putation through feveral paves. ‘ He [7.¢. Juftin] knew very 
well, that his own Platoniftic Chriftianity was as yet a novel 
thing, and had no great patronage or popularity. He felt thar, 
for one whofe opinion was fo fingular, he had not been explicit 
enough, in faying there were certain (tives) who thought diffes | 
rently from him, and to whom he could not aflent. He knew 
they were (wAgisas) very many, the greater number ; and thought it 
better, on the whole, to hint at this: he does it, however, as 
might be expected, in a manner tender enough to his own pre- 
judices.”, Thus the Remarker is, after all, obliged to acknow- 
ledge, that Juftin doth not abfolutely affert in exprefs words that 
the major part of Chriftians did a€tually maintain the opinion of 
the Ebionites refpecting Chriit. The paflage in queftion, fays 
he, ‘affirms, that fuch profeffions (7. e. the profefions of 
the Ebionites refpeGing the fimple humanity of Chrift) had 
been made, and only intimates a flight, or rather perhaps an 
afecied doubt, on the part of the affirmer, whether thofe who 
had made this profeffion could properly be faid to be very many, 
or the majority, It is a complex propofition refolveable into 
two; the one abjolutely affirmed that fuch profeflions had been 
made to the writer; the other doubtfully expreffed, that thofe who 


Made them were very many (zAziso:).’ 
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In our view, this conceffion is abfolutely repugnant to a} 
that the Remarker hath fo painfully endeavoured to eftablith, 
It directly militates againft his favourite propofition, viz. that 
Juftin hath direéily afer ted that the greateft number of Chriftians 
in his time ad adopted the opinion of the ** certain perfons” be. 
fore fpoken of. Now, if Juftin only delivered himtelf * douby. 
fully,’ what becomes of the ¢ expre/s declaration ?’—We never bee 
held contradi@tion fo barefaced !—And if Juftin had his doubts, 
whence doth this write: derive his confidence ? By what greater 
and furer lights hath he arrived at a full affurance in matters 
that were dubious to a writer of the very age to which they im. 
mediately related ?—a writer of great knowledge, and who had 
every opportunity to acquire the moft accurate information ; and 
not only fo, but a writer, as this Remarker acknowledges, of 
more than ordinary integrity? © Integrity, fays he, was a ftrik- 
ing part of Juftin’s character; and if he mentioned the fa& at 
all, it would difpofe him to ftate the matter as it was.’ And 
yet after all, Juftin, it feems, only ftates it equivocally! To 
what end all this difplay of the critic’s learning? Why this wafte 
of words ?—Sometimes the proof, is proof pofitive ; at other times 
it dwindles into implication, inference, and doubt. Now Juttin’s 
integrity difpofes him to flate the fact as it was. Anon, the love of 
fyftem fhades the love of truth, and he ftates it, as it might be exe 
pected, in a manner tender onal to his own prejudices! Now we 
afk our Remarker, if in cafes fuch as thefe, whether they con- 
cern an ancient Father or a modern Critic, there be not well and 
truly an occafion for * notes of admiration,’ and even for § anti- 
thetic ridicule.’ 

We are really fatigued to engage in controverfy with a writer 
who will fuffer his fancy to run at large in a tracklefs defart of 
conjecture ; and permit arbitrary conciufions and gratuitous af- 
fertions to take place of athoufand direct and obvious tefti- 
monies, 

To the groundlefs, and we may call it, illiberal and infolent, 
allegation of this Author, ‘that Juftin dnew very well that his 
own Platoniftic Chriftianity was as yet a novel thing, and had 
no great patronage or popularity,’ we have nothing to do but to 
oppofe Juftin’s own account of his and his fellow-Chriftians’ 
fentiments in the celebrated Apology, which he addrefled to the 
Roman Emperor: ‘ Pilato, fays the venerable Father, having 
** Jearnt from the writings of Mofes, that the Spirit of God moved 
“* upon the face of the Wat ers, mentions, therefore, a third [prin- 
*© ciple} for he gives the fecond place to the Locos. .... It is 
*¢ not therefore we who borrow our notions from others; but 
** others affect to form their doctrines into a femblance of our’s. 
** For you may hear and learn thefe things from thofe amongtt 


*f us, who are incapable of diftinguifhing a letter ;—perfons -s 
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« rude addrefs and uncultivated fpeech, but wife in underftand- 
«‘ ing, and of faithful hearts. You may hear and learn 
«¢ thefe things from fome among us who are blind and lame, 
<“‘ that hence you may be the more convinced that what we 
«“ {peak is not by the wifdom of man, but by the power of God.” 
[ Apel. prim. Edit. Thirl. p. 87, 88.] 

Would a man of ¢ integrity,’ of * /riking integrity,’ have ut- 
tered fuch language as this in a ferious appeal to the Roman 
Emperor, and on an occafion the moft folemn and important, if 
he had énown that ‘ his Platoniftic Chriftianity,’ as the Remarker 
calls it, had been a novel thing ; without patronage and without 
popularity? Is it not rather the language of a man who knew 
that the doctrines he was reprefenting and vindicating were nei- 
ther novel nor fingular; but on the contiary, the general doc- 
trines of the people, in whofe caufe he ftood forward as an able 
and zealous advocate, even before the monarch of the world; 
and which he afterwards dared to atteft with the feal of martyr- 
dom? 

In our view this is dire&t proof; and we fcarcely imagine 
any thing which can more effectually overthrow the inferences of 
Dr. Prieftley, and the afertions of his vindicator; and at the 
fame time refcue the primitive Chriftians from the fcandal of 
Ebionitifm, and the excellent Juftin from the charge of difinge- 
nuity and mental refervation. In fhort, this language may be 
truly faid to have ail the appearance of a conviction, that the opr- 
nion, thus reprefented and avowed, was the general and prevailing 
one. 

To mere dogmatical and unauthorized affertion, this Re- 
marker hath thought fit to give fome colour by making a fhew 
of Greek critici/m. We fhall now examine ** the ftuff it is 
made of,” 

‘ [n oppofition to the Reviewer, fays he, I may properly ob- 
ferve, that the correlative, if I may fo cali it, to wAgsos is not 
tWe§, for this term fignifies fome as oppofed to none, and not op- 
pofed to many or to ail ¢. The correlatives to wAgisos are os, 
Aryei, and wodrdos.’ In oppofition to this Remarker, the Re- 
viewer thinks he may properly bring forward the authority of St. 
Paul, 1 Cor, xv. 6. e€ wv cs LLAELOTE preveciy ews al, TINED 
de, &c. ** OF whom the greater part remain unto this day, but 
jome are falien afleep.”” How a goodly piece of criticifm may 
be demoliihed by a fingle ftroke!—There is no cccafion to add 
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T Ti his writer will confuls Ariffot. Topic. dik. iti. c. 0. he will find 
ts Oppofed both to wa; and wdc throughout. Thucydides fay:, 
wib VI. Tepiuyutes sicw ov rorroge——In Chryfottom, De, Sacerdotic, 
Lid. IL. 5 is put in dirett oppoiition to werros Sisaep yap a5 anu= 
say escolar TIOAAOL ee + + clus sics TINED. 2, t) 2% But it is trifling 
$0 produce inftances in fo plain a cafe; and we aik pardon of the 
sSarned Reader, 
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Luke xiii. g (where fome MSS. read woaazs, inftead of Aoimes) 
to fhew the abfurdity and infignificaace of this writer’s doGtrine 
of correlatives. 

We will allure our Remarker (and we think the Public will 
give us ore credit for it), that we knew, without his affiftance, 
that *ourlScuas is in the indicative mood, prefent tenfe.’ Like 
fome ather critics, we have not forgotten the conjugation of this 
verb. Our conftrufiion of the patlage may, howe ‘ver, be fup. 
ported by the exallace modi, than which nothing is more com- 
mon with Greek authors. We will, however, erant that it 
might have been more accurate to have tranflated ‘the word zu- 
dicatively ; but the next claufe of the fentence being potentially 
expreficd, makes our conftruction of the paflage pe rfeétly right 
as to the general and leading fenfe of it. We ftill confider it as 
elliptical ; and fo do fome of the beft Greek {cholars, particu- 
larly Dr. Thirlby. We think it obvious on the very face of the 
pafflage. Os z cuilsS EAM, BD OY TAEISOS TaUTH pos doFacavles 
sirosev, 1. e. ** With whom I do not agree; neither—if the mas 
jority, who have been of the fame perfuafion with me, fhould 
fay fo *.”” This is, we think, the exact and literal tranflation 
of the claufe: and if it be fo, it direétly contradi‘ts the pofition 
of Dr, Pricitiey, and his friend the Remarker. It pofitively af- 
firms, that the reater part of Chriftians had been of the fame opi- 
nian with himjelf (ravte pos dosarailes); and only fays, that if 
they were to recede, or, hadreceded, 1som that opinion, in the mate 
ter under immediate confideration between him and Trypho, he 
could not join them: and he gives this reafon for it—** becaufe 
we muft pay greater deference to the oracles of God, than to 
the doctrines of men, by whatever names or numbers fupported.” 
In a word, the clauile is chiefly introduced, not as Dr. Prieftley 
fays, by way of apology, but by way of afleveration: not fo 
much to fhew what others thought, or might think, as what he 
himfelf was convinced of, 

Having thus given what we moit firmly believe to be the real 
fenfe of this patiace, it will be fair toexhibit the fenfe of the Re- 
marker. His tranilation, as far as we can colleét it together, is the 
following: ** ‘lo whom I do not yield my aficnt, although the 
greater part may have told me that thcy have been of the fame 
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* Or if the ellipfis be not allowed, the words may be thus ren- 
dered, ** With whom I fhould not agree, even though ever fo many 
of the fame (Chriltian) perfuafion with me, were to affert it.” The 
ufe of the Incicative Mood forthe Subjundiive i is very Common among 
the be® Greek au eats » Vid. Viger. cap. v. § 2. * Indicativus fepe 
pro Sub; jun div o & Optativo ufurpatur, &c. &e.” The particle as could 
not with eloganee or propriezy precede the verb, as ig was to be ufed 
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opinion. 
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opinion.” Now, in order to fupport this conftru€tion of the paflage 
(the moft forced and falfe we ever read), the writer infifts on the 
following rule: © In fuch conftrudtions of the Greek language, 
not the participle, but the definite verb, is the principal term of 
the phrafe. Aokaravles esroiy is exactly equivalent to eaves 
dofacacbas sos.’ No fuch thing '_We deny that ravla * 
refers to the opinions maintained by the Ebionites [as], but to 
thofe maintained by Juftin himfelf [uci]. The claufe is put 


out of joint by this Remarker’s conftruction of it: and all that 


he advances, with the air of a pedagogue, about participles and 
definite verbs, is idle parade and folemn trifling. His dottrine of 
guivalents is liable to a thoufand objetions: and, to convince 
the Reader that his rule is abfolutely nugatory when made a ge- 
neral one, we beg leave to refer him to the following paflages in 
the New Teftament: Matth. ii. 8. 2 remdas aulus erg Bubrces 
sre, which verfe, according to the rule of this grammarian, 
fhould be thus tranflated—** And he /aid that he fent them to 
Bethlehem.” Matth, ix. 12. axsoas ers avloss, according to 
this Critic’s do@rine of equivalents, fhould be rendered—** He 
told them that he heard.” See alfo Mark ix. 24. which, on the 


fame principles, fhould be tranflated in the following manner :. 


“ And immediately the father of the child faid with tears that 
he had cried aloud.” Luke x. go. ** She faid that fhe ftood.” 
We alfo refer the Reader to John vill. 7.—xi. 4.—xviii. 4. 
Ads i, 24.—xxii. 13,—xxiii. 4. Thefe tranflations are * exad?ly 
equivalent’ to the Remarker’s ssrosev may have told, jor me, dokue 
cavles they have thought, tavra the fame things t+, i. e. as the Ebi- 
onites! Surely—/urely, this is as bad as it could have been in 
* thy age,” 





* AcéaGw is a verb in ufe to exprefs the holding of dottrines as a 
fet, fo as to take a denomination from them. Vid. Ju/l. “pol. prim. 
p-g. But what is more tothe purpofe, we would refer the learned 
Reader to Xenophon’s Memorabilia, lib. i. cap. 1. where he will find 
the following words: # tavla Oofalew AAANAOES ine. ** They did not 
agree in opinions with one another,” viz as philofophers, taking the 
lead of particular /24s, and difputing about the conttitution of the 
univerfe, See alfo Epiphanius : Laserrravos tee OfAObe DoF aCarizss Xe Te Ao 
which Auflin tranflates, ‘* Sabbelliani fimilia dogmatizantes,” Aug, 
Her. 41. 

t+ For the fake of the lefs critical Reader, we will alfo propofe our 
tranflation of this paffage in the fame form ; and a fmall degree of 
knowledge in the Greek will enable him to fee the propriety of the 
conitraction we have put on it: cs with whom, » cviSeas I do not 
agree; ud netther—a, if; wreso. the greater part, dvéaranes who have 
thought (or profeffed), ravila the fame things, wor with me, esrorev foould 
avert it, viz. what the swe had affested—** that Chrift was a man, 
born of man.” | 
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** O foul of Sir John Cheek, 
‘© When thou taught ft Cambridge and King Edward Greek #1” 
But our Critic hath not only given a tranflation, but as all 
good critics fhould, hath given a reafon for it too. We muft 
not avoid it, left it fhould be faid that we are afraid to meet jr, 
‘Here then it is—but ** the Lion is not fo fierce as he is paint. 
ed.” ‘If the verb be in any of the paff tenfes of that mood 
(and the aorift is a paft tenfe, indefinite with refpe& to time 
paft, but not indefinite with refpect to all times) it often refers to 
an event that has happened; and in fuch cafes, it exprefles not 
the uncertainty of the event itfelf, but the uncertainty, real or 
affected, of the writer’s mind concerning fomething that refpeéts 
that event. THus in the example before us av wAgisos sszrosen, 
-doth not denote any improbability or uncertainty as to the event 
that fuch profeffions as are here fpoken of /hould be made. It 
affirms, that they had been made. .... This, I think, is fairly 
-deducible from the fingle circumftance that both the participle 
cofacavles and the verb ssrosev are in the pafttime.? We will 
allow that dofacavles is in the paft time; and we have fo ren- 
dered it. It relates to thofe who had thought + (ravta) the 
fame things with Juftin; but we would ac the fame time ob- 
ferve, that if, becaufe the verb or participle be an aorift, the 
Remarker would infer that the prefent is not included, he. is 
greatly miftaken. The doyuwara of a fect are permanent.prin- 
-ciples. ‘They not only exprefs thofe opinions which have cen, but 
alfo thofe which are {hl efpoufed. But-from this Remarker’s re- 
peatedly obferving (and with an air of triumph too) that esmosev is 
the aori/? of the optative, it fhould feem that he is fo ignorant as 
not to krow that exw is a defective verb, and hath no prefent tenfe 
in the optative mood; and that therefore in this cafe, as in all 
others, the deficiency is conftantly fupplied by-the aorift—as any 
grammar would have taught him. Now, what becomes of this 
Author’s ¢ fair deduéiion ?’—We-could illuftrate this by the capt 
and the caperam of the Latins; but it is too clear of itfelf to 
need any illuftration, 
As this Tranflator makes a fenfe for Juftin’s Greek which the 
venerable father never meant, fo he hath made Greek + for his 


* Milton's Sonn. XL 

t+ See the fame ufe of ravix in the following fentence: vor... ta 
Tavle amie Dus Azyorlur 1. e. ** Thole of your profeiiion maintaining the 
fame principles which you fpeak of.” 

} Tse {pecimen is fo truly novel and original, that we cannot 
withhold it from the eye of the learned; ‘ To expre/s ({ays this aew 
Ariflarcha:) the fenfe which the Reviewer puts upon this paflage, the 
Greek, I think, fhould have been, Os: » cunBesenr, or ouvT idycosanys ed: 
ay wWresus Tavle (408 dug atwies Prcossy. -— § A man who undertakes to cor- 
ret, fhould not in any refpect have wanied correction himfelf.’—See 
Remarks, p.12. 
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fenfe, which Juftin never could have underftood : gncossv—but 
above all culiSncosanv is downright baitard Greek. The latter 
word, indeed, is 2a Greek at all. The one was never found ; 
and the other never can be made by any procefs of conjugation 
whatfoever. We are again ready to apoftrophize ‘* the foul of 
Sir John Cheek”"—or Dr. Bufby— or fome “ awful Arifiarch,” 
‘+ * Whole beaver'd brow a dirchen garland bears 
‘© Dropping with infants’ blood and mothers’ tears !' 
Moft rightly doth the Remarker call it * my Greek.’ It: is. 
really fo! It doth not appear that any other writer had ever a 
prop:rty in it before; and it is net very probable that any one 
will ever be ambitious to claim a fhare in it in time to come. 

We believe the Reader is by this time grown tired of the tub- 
ie. Bur as much depends on it, we weve willing to give it toe 
moft ample difcuffion. ‘There is yet one thing more which re- 
mains to be taken notice of ; and as confiderable ftreis 1s laid on 
it by. this Remarker, we cannot with propriety pals it with 
out fome notice. 

With refpeét to the terms avo re nucleps yeves, there hath 

een not a little contention among the critics on Jultins As it 
now ftands, it is generally rendered, ** There are {ome perfons 
of our profejfion.” This tranflation is objected to by the prefent 
writer ; who maintains that Juitin had in his eye,.not Chriftians 
in general, but the Gentile Chriftians in particular, In other 
words, Juftin thought it fuperfluous to tell Trypho that the 
‘fewifh converts to Chriftianity difbelieved in the pre-exiftence of 
Chrift. They were unanimous, it feems in difbelieving it;. and 
Trypho knew it. But Juttin, to make his conceffion appear as 
favourable to the prejudices of T'rypho as pofhble, declared, that 
almoft all mdzes01) of the Gentile Chriftians alfo rejected that doc- 
trine. his the Remarker gathers out of ngleps yess, i. €o 
of us-Gentiles,—as he would render the words. 

‘Fhe reaions which induce the Remarker to form this con- 
clufion are the following: 1. yeve¢ relates to matural defcents 
2. In-fome paffages juft before, Juftin ufes the-terms yeves ypwa 
(and he might have added yeves vuclerov) to fiznify, not all that 
were in the profeffisn of Judaifm, but native ‘Jews, defcendants 
of Abraham, 2. For Cariftians in general Juttin ufes Xpisiavosy 
or fome term equivalent to that expreffion. 4. Hence it follows, 
that Juftin wou!d not have ufed the term yevos to-denote the ge= 
neral body of Chriffian believers, 

This is the fubttance of the Author’s Remarks;. and there is 
much truth ana folidity in them /smply confidered. But when 
he applies them to the fupport of his hypothefis, they have not 
even. a claim to plaufibiluty. We are thoroughly convinced 
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with him that yevos means natural defcent; and the term was vey 
fitly applied to the Jews, as a peculiar nation that fprung from 
the fame family, and belonged to one general flock. But it is a 
term that could, with no degree of propriety, be applied toa /ea#— 
a religious {e&t; much lefs toa religious fect that was formed out 
of no race, no kindred, no nation in particular; and ftill lefs to 
the members of that fect or community, who, in contradiftine. 
tion to all natural defcent, might truly be faid to be of no particu~ 
lar race, ** neither Greek nor Jew, Scythian nor Barbarian,” 
but was chofen indifcriminately from the world at large, and 
belonged to the general mafs. of mankind. How could the term 
then have the appropriate fignification the Remarker furmifes, 
unlefs when applied to a peculiar and difcriminate race of people, 
fuch as the Jews were? 

From thete confiderations, we are fully perfuaded that Bifhop 
Bull’s emendation was right, and that we ought to read uudlece, 
inftead of nuclesx. ‘The very expreffion occurs three times in 
this dialogue: and this led Perionius to tranflate the paflage 
generis VESTRI; though Thirlby fuppofes that he did it without 
defion, takin it for granted, that the word, as ufual in the dia- 
logue, muft have been v/tlepz, and not being at all apprehenfive 
that the common copies read nyzcleps. 

With this emendation, the whole paflage will be confiftent 
with itfelf, and with the other parts of Juftin’s writings, as 
well as with the general teftimony of ancient hiftory. The 
emendation is one of the moft eafy and fimple that was ever 
made; void of all licence of conjecture, and all incongruity of 
fentiment. . We were aware of the advantage afforded us by it 
in the very outlet of this controverfy ; but we did not choofe to 
avail ourfelves of it, till the Remarker himfelf thought proper to 
bring forward the very ground on which it refts, in order to 
build on it a gratuitous and abfurd conceit of his own, for which 
he had no warrant, and which even his own pofiudata tended 
to deftroy. 

Jt was not very probable that Juftin fhould have faid, 
‘¢ There are fome of our profeflion acknowledge him to be 
“* Chrilf, and yet believe that he was a man born of man.”* 
Befides the idle redundancy in the expreffion, we would re- 
mark, that the fentiments of any of Juftin’s profeffion, confi- 
dered as the Chri/fian profeffion at large, could not in any degree 
have been brought forward by way of example or illuftration to 
a Few, with fuch propriety or effect as thofe of the people of 
his cwa fe& and kindred. But there was fomething highly per 
tinent in his faying, ** There are fome of your own nation, who, 
though they reject the divinity and miraculous conception of 
Chrift, yet cannot refift the evidence of the Meffiahfhip. --To 
this even their obftinacy hath yielded: and you may fuppofe the 
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reafon to be exceedingly ftrong, which the prejudices of your 
n countrymen could not withf{tand *.” 

We fhall clofe this part of the difpute, by obferving,. that 
no tranflator of Juftin, nor any annotator or critic on his writ- 
ines, ever confidered this claufe in the light in which it hath 


ow 


sth reprefented by Dr. Prieftley, and his vindicator, We do 


not implicitly rely on authorities, but we would not wantonly 
depart from them to follow novel lights, at Jeaft thole lights 
which, when fairly brought to the teft of evidence, vanith like 
a meteor, that owes all its diftin@ion to darknefs. 

Epifcopius, Bull, Grabe, Perionius, Sylburgius, Lancius, 
and Whifton, give the claufe the following fenfe: © With 
whom I do not agree +; mor will the body of thofe who are 
of { our doftrine fay fo.” ‘This tranflation, like ours, is alfo 
directly againft the fenfe forced on it by the Remarker, (vid. 
2d av in the fame dialogue, p. 108.) We think, however, that 
Dr. Thirlby’s verfion is the moft accurate, and beft agrees with 
the fubfequent claufe. He illuftrates it by a paflage from Pla- 
to’s Republic; to which we will add another example, {till more 
to the point, to confirm his tranflation of 2d’ av, from the 4po- 
folical Conftitutions (lib. vi, cap. 29.) 8d" av +0 merAwyos ohov m% 
T2¢ Tolan mwavlas amrorkeonlas xceIo.pog sivas Ourvucdoas ** He 
would not be clean, no, not if he was to wath himfelf in the 
whole ocean, and in all the rivers.” 

Our Remarker next proceeds to the examination of * the Re- 
viewer’s fifth charge,’ viz. that which refpects the quotation of 
Fufebius from the ancient anonymous writer. We have al- 

* With this conftruction there is a very friking and pertinent op- 
pofition between vyerecs and wore—** Not that I fiould adopt their fen~ 
iments, even if tae generaliiy of my ow perfaaion fhould fall into 
them.” ‘The common reading makes Jatlia taik weakly and incone 
filently.—Trypho’s reply immediately after corroborates this jon. 








was more credible toa jew, than thofe cf Juilin’s perfuafion. Yas 
plainly proves, that Ftypho did not confider Juttin as fapporting any 
private fentiments,; ‘bat thofe of the -eraeral body of Chriffiaxs, not- 
withilanding there were /ome who had adopted other notions refpett- 
ing the nature and perfon of fefus Chri, Butchefe ** /ome” were of 
Tiypho’s nation, and were not members of the catholic church,— 
were not among the vnwy. 

+ ed a hath frequently this fignification. See particularly i= 
ftetle, lib. iii. Cap. 6, 7 apicor. Bd cy To EMPEY (AEVCY EbY Toreviov— tb, 2} ap 
wove sine ‘The expreffion is pofitive, and not hypozhetical. It feems 
to be ufed in fome degree indifcriminately with sx a by this ancient 
writer, Vid, lib. v. cap. 4. wt alibi, and by mott other Greek au- 
thors. 

$ This is rendering TAU '& [08 OuvEaoaile as we dd. Tins the come 
mon Latin ve:fion, in eddem fententid mecum. 
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ready difcuffed this fubject fo much at large in the laft Re. 
view, that we think it totally unneceflary to refume any part 
of it. We muft, however, juft obierve, that if © J do nog 
think,’ and ‘ we have no reajon to believe,’ and § it doth not ap- 
pear,’ and § I conceive,’ and the other prefumptuous conceits of 
a dogmatical writer, are to pafs for reafons, and to contradict 
explicit teftimony, there is an end of the difpute at once. But, 
however, before it is quite clofed, we would firft afk the Re. 
marker, by what rule of interpretation amapxns, which literally 
means frm the beginning, fhould only fignify * from the time of 
Juitin ?’—and that it fhould not have a more diftant reference in 
the mouth of one who lived almoft within half a century of Juf- 
tin? And finally, we will inform this Remarker, that it is not true 
that the oppofition in the paflage, quoted from the ancient author, 
lies between different /pecies of compo/ition, but between the times of 
the writers mentioned, and the earlieft periods of Chriftian wore 
fhip. Y¥adasa % wdas are not contrafted with BiGAsa, (* popu- 
lar with /earned compoiitions’) as the Remarker moft abfurdly 
and groundle(sly fancies; but the contraft lies between the 
time in which Irenzus and Juftin wrote, and the more early pe- 


riods, in which the very firft Chriftians compofed hymns 


which acknowledged the divinity of Chrift. The former were 
produced as ancient teflimonies, and prior to the Artemonites ; 
but the latter were more ancient flill, They were (amapyns *) 
from the beginning. 

The reterence to Pliny was (as the candid Reader would ac- 
knowledge) merely by way of illuftration, and not adduced 
as a proof. The Reviewer did what Valefius and others had 
done before him; and the Remarker, we verily believe, was 
forely grieved and difappointed, when he found that the Re- 
viewer pofleffed a little neceflary caution, and was not fo rath 
and precipitate as to aflert more than he could prove. No—* he 
would not (as the Remarker very juftly, but not very compla- 
cently, obferves) commit himfelf on fuch ground.’ If certain 
writers will learn nothing elfe from the Retjewer, a little of the 
fame prudence and forelight might fave them from * after- 
claps.” 

The Reviewer’s fixth charge comes next under confideration. 
—All that refpects Barnabas we have already examined in our 
laft journal. 





* Asapyns muft mear, ‘ from the time that the inftitution began,” 
or at leaft as far up as it cam de traced. We have no doubt but that 
this is implied in the word as ufed by the ancient anonymous writer; 
q. @. ** As far back as the Chriflian worfhip can be traced by writ- 
ye ten memorials, fo far we fee the divinity of Chrift acknowledged 

in it. 
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The Remarker attempts to avail himfelf of the old refuge of 


metaphor; but, as if fufpicious of his ground, would, if pof- 
fible, rather reject the epiftle itfelf, at leaft that part of it which 
we quoted, becaufe * it is not in the Greek copies, but only in 
the Latin verfion.’ 

We had a prefentiment of the plea of metaphor; but we muft 
honeftly confefs, that with all our fagacity we did not forefee 
this latter plea. We did not pay fo ill a compliment to Dr. 
Prieftley, or his learned friends, as even to fuppofe that they 
fhould find themfelves pufhed fo hard as to feek /uch a 
cover. But it was only the fhelter of a moment; and by this 
time it is no fhelter at all. 

We now proceed to St. Ignatius. And here the Remarker 
brings againft us moft alarming accufations! We have inter- 
polated, we have miflranflated, we have mifreprefented, we have 
even been guilty of FAsiricaTion! Serious charges indeed ! 
—and if proved, but let us fee. 

The whole of the accufation brought againft us may be re- 
duced to the following heads. 3. The Reviewer hath made ufe 
ofacorrupt reading. 2. That very reading he hath not rightly 
tranflated. 

With refpect to the First charge, viz. that the Reviewer 
bath made ufe of a corrupt and f{purious reading, we would remark, 
that we are convinced that the reading we adopted is perfe€tly 
right; and that we followed the obvious and plain fenfe of the 
pallaze, and very great and unexceptionable authorities. 

It is neceffary to be particular on this head, in order to de- 
fend ourfelves from the heavy accufations of our adverfary. The 
original paflage itands thus: es¢ lalpos ecriy capuimos x, mveuma- 
1inos, yewn os % ovyevvrles, fy TAXpM: yEVoieros Oecs, Ev atavare Cun 
adntun, % x Mxpras 5 ex Cex, wpulev radios x, Tore amadne. 
“ There is one phyfician flefhly and fpiritual, &c. &c.” Now 
the word aSavarw, deftroying the contraft evidently aimed at 
through every member of this claufe, hath been fuppofed by 
Uther, and the other tmfnflators and commentators on Igna- 
lus, to be a corrupt reading. The fenfe requires 6avalw, as op- 
poled to Con aralin. © ‘True life in death.” But they were 
tot oniy led to this reading by the reafon of the thing itéelf, 
thouch fully fufficient to authorize it; but.as it happens, the very 
pallage is quoted by three ancient writers; and in all of them 
We meet with the word 9avarw. Thete writers are, Athanafius, 
Theodoret, and Gelafius. It is further to be obferved, that 
neither of them cauld have had any partial end to anfwer, or 
ny favourite hypotheis to fupport, by this reading more than 

pte other, The appeal of the former to this paffuge could 
have been as well maintained by reading asavély as Vavalo. Ie 
turned upon another point, on the divinity of Chrift, acknowe 
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ledged by the expreffion ev capxs yeveuevos Cece. It never entered 
into his head, that the paflage could poffibly be brought to re. 
ceive the interpretation which this Remarker hath put on it, 
viz. * One phyfician is both flefhly and fpiritua], born and. not 
born, in flefh having been God *, in [his] immortal [ late] 
true life; both of Mary and of God; firft capable of fu ering, 
and then incapable of fuffering.’ This is the Remarker’s tranf- 
lation ; and, like his Greek, it is without example, and we be. 
lieve it will be without imitation. 

There are two things to be particularly noticed in it. 1. His 
tranflation of the claute Ev cxpus Yevounsvos Osos, * in flelh having 
been God. . Now, in order to eftablifh this unknown verfion, 
he fagely remarks, that yevoucevos is in the paf? tenfe ; as much 
as ta fay—** Jefus Chrift was actually God when in flefh, but 
now he is not + in flefh, he is no God at all.” This is the Re. 
marker’s real meaning, and he confefles this to be his opinion, 
Let it be his ;—but it was never the opinion of Ignatius, who 
applies the term @ecs to Chrift in his prefent ftate as well as in 
the paft, as the learned reader well knows. 

One would imagine, from this Critic’s profound remark, that 
‘vevofsevos is in the paff tenfe, that he was of opinion that it 
could not comprehend the prefent alfo. Did he ever reada 
Greek author? Did he ever read the Geck Teftament? Did he 
ever read the following text, which will ferve inftead of a hun- 
dred—-for we hate to multiply inftances in a plain cafe:— 
Heb. vi. 20. Apysepevs yevomnevos es6 tov aswva, ** Being a priet 
for ever ?”—Let this tranflator apply Ais verfion to syevomsvs, 
and fee what fenfe he will make of it. (Vid. Heb. vii. 26.) 

The Remarker’s afferting, that Chrift was only God in the 
fief, is a fentiment borrowed from Francis David—a fentiment 
fo flagrantly abfurd, that even Socinus himfelf was incapable of 
_* To have preferved the appearance of a contraft between what 
the Remarker fuppofes (but moft abfurdly) to be the diftin& claules 
ofthe featence in Ignatius, it fhould have been expreffed fomewhtt 
like the following > “ In fieth having been really mortal (or death); in 
immortality true life.’ But where hes the oppofition in the Re 
marker’s conftruétion of the paflage—** In fleth having been God; 
in (his) immortal ftate) true life. Can any one of the leait fenfe ime 
gine, even for a moment, that there can poffibly be an oppofition 
be:ween Qso5 and Cwy arnfiom No: we repeat it again—-Qios 18 OF 
Bored to caré, and Cun t0 bavatw :—Diwinity to humanity, and life 
drat. ' 

¢ And yet in the fame paffage it is faid, ** He is both flefhly and 
“© foiritual,” EXTIN sapewos ) muoaixes. The Remarker’s allulion 
ra 1 Cor. xv. 44-46. is nothing to the purpofe, and feems only It 
ga to amufe a carelefs and fimple reader, by found without 
{ente, 
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fwallowing it. In an Appendix to the Life of Socinus, written 
by Mr. Toulmin, the propofitions of Francis David, concern~ 
ing the perfon and character of Chrift, are contrafted with thofe 
of the original Socinian church, from the reprefentation given 
in by. Socinus himfelf to the Prince of Tranfylvania. The 
eighth article is the following, to which is oppofed the fenti- 
ments of the more orthodox Socinians, 


Francis Davin. Socinus and his BRETHREN. 

He is not therefore any more He may therefore, with the 

to be called God, as perhaps when utmoft propriety, be called God, 

he was converfant in the world fince he filleth an office of the 

he might be, on account of bis of- greatef? dignity, and is invefied 

fice; for this office hath now with the highef divine power ix 
ceased. heaven and in earth. 


“© Moft perfons (fays the worthy and candid hiftorian) will 
“ be difpofed to confider the fentiments of Francis David as 
“ derogatory to the excellence and glory of the gofpel, and as 
“ bearing a greater refemblance to ‘{udai/m than to Chriftianity. 
“ Hence he and his difciples were called Semi-Fudaizers.” 

2. In oppofition to the Remarker, we aflert, that the con- 
traft lies between ev capxs and Ogos, and between Savalw (for 
we are pefuaded with all the critics on Ignatius, that that is 
and muf? be the word) and Cwn adndwn. The meaning of 
which is, ** in human flefh being God, and in death true life.” 
But the tranflation of the paflage by the Remarker totally de- 
ftroys the contraft, and is in itfelf both abfurd and redundant. 
‘In (dis) immortal (/fate) true life.’ In other words, ** he is 
immortal in immortality.” Whata difcovery! That he fhould 
be flethly and yet fpiritual, born and yet not born; that he 
thould be God and yet man, divine and yet human, paffible 
and yet impaffible, is wonderful and myfterious, as Ignatius 
evidently defigned to reprefent it. That he fhould in death be 
ttue life, is alfo the fame. But where is the wonder, where 
the myftery of his being alive, in a ftate in which he could not 
die? And might not the fame thing be faid of others alfo? 

But why did this Author tranflate aSavalo by * immortal 
fate?’ Vf Ignatius meant immortality, he would have written 
eaveciz. He would not have oppofed a /ub/fantive to an ad- 
jetiive. This very circumftance fhould have taught the Re- 
marker a more confiftent and grammatical conftruction of the 
pallage, The antithetic method employed by the apoftolic fa- 
ther was very common with the ancients. We have many in- 

nees of it in fcripture, particularly in the writings of St. 
aul. There are alfo two very remarkable paffages in Irenzeus * 


a 





® Lib, iii. c. 12 t+ De Carne Chrifti, c. 5. 
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and Tertullian + which almoft literally exprefs the fenfe of Ip. 
natius. ** Invifibilis vifibilis faétus, & incomprehenfibilis faQus 
comprehenfibilis, & impaffibilis pafibilis, & verbum homo.” 
The latter is nearly correfpondent with ev capus Yevonevos Osos, 
(Vid. Jobni.) Tertullian’s words are ftill more to the pur- 
pote. ** Itaque utriufque fubftantiz cenfus hominem & Deum 
‘6 exhibuit; hinc natum, inde non natum; hinc carneum 
** inde fpiritualem ; binc infirmum inde przfortem ; hinc mo. 
rientem inde viventem.” The Jatter claufe is literally the fame 
as ev Baval» Cwn wdrndion, ; and we have great reafon to fuppofe 
that Tertullian, through the whole paflage, had Ignatius in 
his eye, and tranflated bis words. 

W): now appeal to the learned reader, if we were not tho- 
roughly juftified in preferring Savarw to aSavalw. 

The fecond charge alledged againft us by this Remarker is, 
_ that in tranflating the paflage, we have been guilty of a falfifica- 
tict. © Hpwrov and tore (fays he) are not tranflated by the 
terms ** in one refpeét” and ‘* in another.” They are totally 
neglected, and thefe terms, altogether foreign from the meaning 


of the original ones, are fubftituted in their ftead.” We acknow- 


ledge that our tranflation is not literally accurate; but we do 
not think the fenfe in the flighteft degree injured by it: and we 
are not con({cious of any defgn in the turn we gave to the words 
mpwroy and tore, unlefs that we imagined it more clearly ex- 
prefied the fenfe of the ancient father. Ipwrov refers to one 
part, that is, the fir# part of the contraft in the feveral claufes; 
and rote to the fecond part, which is fet in oppofition to it. 
‘* There is one phytician flefhly and fpiritual, born and not 
“* born, in ficth being God, in death true life, of Mary and of 
** God, firft (that is, as fpoken of in the fir? place) he is 
** jiable to fuffering ; and next (that is, as fpoken of in the [e- 
** cond place, or in the fucceeding claufe) he is incapable of 
‘© fuffering.” Now, what doth this mean, but that in one re- 
/pec?, or in the firf? point of view, he was paffible, and in an- 
other, he was impaffible? as fle/bly he was the former, as /pi- 
ritual the latter ; as born, as human, as of Mary, he was capable 
of fuffering’; as not born, as divine, as of God, he was incapable 
of it. 

We ftill maintain our former fenfe of this paflage ; and we 
fubmit it to the learned, whether we have not good reafon to 
' adhere to it. : 

- We have now gone through every part of this Remarker'’s 

pamphlet which we deem worthy of any notice. We have con- 

cealed nothing from the public eye that is of any eflential m- 

portance to the argument; and with for nothing more than for 

the learned and eritical Reader (who only can be a judge be 

tween us and our opponent) to examine the Review with the 
¢ Remarks 
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‘Remarks’ before him. We have appealed to the originals in 
the feveral authorities we have quoted ; and have been careful 
to quote none but what are of high account in the eftimation oF 
the learned. 

Dr. Prieftley hath told us, that controverfy muft have fome 
feafoning to excite attention. We have not been totally un- 
mindful of his advice; though we are not confcious of having 
fo far followed his example, as to have ‘* indulged too much alpe- 
rity*.” We have neither affected to fwell into ‘* indignation,” 
nor to fink into ‘* pity.” But as Dr. Prieftley hath fet our 
“ awful tribunal” at naught, and his Vindicator hath aflumed 
the fame airs of freedom, they fhould not complain, if ** the 
meafure which they mete, be meafured to them again.” 


N.B. Inthe Review of Dr. Prieftley’s Anfwer, p. 217, line 3, 
by miftake the word de was omitted before Hebionitis. ‘The paflage 
from Jcrom fhould have been printed thus: ** Quid dicam de 


Hebionitis, qui Chriftianos efle fe fimulant?’” &c. Poidgek. 





Arr. X!. Sacred Hijiory, feleed from the Scriptures, with Annota- 
tions and Reflections, fuited to the Comprehenfion of youn 
Miuds: particalarly calculated to facilitate the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures in Schools and Families, and to render this important 
Branch of Education eafy to the Teacher, and pleafing to the Pupil. 
Vol. [V. From Ahab’s Conquett of Ben-hadad, King of Syria, to 
the Time of our Saviour’s Birth, By Mrs. Tsimmer. t2mo. 38. 
Dodiley, &ce 1783. 


N the fourth volume of Sacred Hiffory, now before us, this in- 

genious Lady concludes her judicious and pertinent remarks 
on the O!d Teftiment. 

She has taken great pains in conneCting the facred and pro- 
phane hiftory, and has thrown confiderable light upon both, as 
well as on the prophecies’ relating to them ; by introducing thofe 
prophecies in their due order and proper periods. The tables 
at the end of this volume, which contain all the memorable per- 
fons, from the Patriarchs to the birth of Chrift, mentioned in 
the four volumes, will be found very ufeful. The Author, in an 
Advertifement at the end of this volume, fays : 

‘ Having, with the utmoft cate and attention, brought down 
this work to the time of our Saviour’s birth, ] muft take a fhort 
leave of my readers, as the New Teftament, with Annotations, 
is not yet ready for publication; but 1 propofe to complete it 
with as much expedition as is confiftent with the importance 
and difficulty of the undertaking ;’ Me heartily wifh her health 
and fpirits to finifh it. | 


* Vid. Dedication to Mr, Lindjey. ** \f L nave, on any occafion, in- 
dulged too much afperity, 1 hope | fhall by your example learn to 
convert my(elf,” 
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She proceeds: ‘ I cannot clofe this volume, without earneftly 
intreating thofe perfons who have the care of youth to favour 
my defign with their particular con/ideration, before they rejeg& 
jt as too voluminous and expenfive ; fince it is evident, from the 
impiety and immorality of tbe age, that the ufual methods of 
communicating the firft principles of Chriftianity to young 
minds are frequently ineffectual. Were the Scriptures properly 
explained, and fufficiently enforced in the courfe of education, 
they would infallibly produce the moft falutary effeAs, as they 
contain a fyftem of morality derived from the fountain of divine 
truth, which would ferve as a ftandard whereby to regulate the 
judgment in other ftudies, refpecting the examples which are 
worthy of imitation, and the fentiments which may be fafely 
adopted. An early acquaintance with thofe glorious promifes 
which give hopes of immortal happinefs, and with thofe hea. 
venly precepts which inftru& us how to obtain it, would furely 
be the beft fecurity againft the dangerous allurements of a vi- 

o@budgadGifipated world. Thus inftru€ted, our youth would no 
longer fall an eafy prey to the infidel and the fcoffer ; nor dare, 
with prophane lips, to deride the facred word of God. 
© Some perfons entertain an idea, that every religious work, 
intended for the ufe of young readers, fhould be fhort and concife; 
but if I may, without being thought arrogant, prefume on the ex- 
perierice of many years, I will venture to fay, that at an early age, 
children may be invited to dwell with pleafure on every part of 
facred hiftorv; nor do I believe it is poffible to give them that 
love for divine fubjects which is neceflary in order to make their 
duty their delight, without a particular explanation of the great 
chain of events, from the creation to the redemption of mankind, 
as related in the Bible. To a neglect of this may reafonably be 
imputed the deplorable ignorance of numbers in fpiritual con- 
cerns, who, in refpe& to human affairs, are well inftruéted.—— 

‘In fele&ting from the contents of the facred volume, I 
have attempted to difplay the infinite perfection of the Divine 
Attributes, as well as the peculiar beauty of the hiftorical parts 
of the holy Scriptures, and their Psi. Pas with the prophetic 
writings ; fo neceflary to be known, in order to the right under- 
ftanding of the doétrines of Chriftianity ; which I truft will 
render it ufeful to fuch perfons alfo as have not time to. ftudy 
Jarger works, or are deftitute of the means of procuring them. 

© In the Annotations, I have ftudioufly endeavoured to avoid 
whatever might tend to puzzle the mind, or raife doubts and 
ebjefions. In the fupplemental part, I have carefully re- 
{trained myfelf from expatiating too largely on the hiftory of 
thofe nations which were connected with the Jews, thinking it 
beft to keep the attention fixed to the principal obje&t. Accuf- 
tomed to meet with indulgence from the candid Public, I pro- 
mife myfclf a continuance of it; and fhall exert my beit endea- 
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yours to execute the fubfequent part of this work in fucha 
manner, as to convey acomprehenfive knowledge of the doc- 
trines of Chriftianity, and the chara&ter and example of our 
blefled Saviour.’ 

t Brentford, 

April 1§, 1783? 

We think this work has great merit, and that the fair Author 
has made no inconfiderable facrifice to the Public, by alienating 
fo much of her time from the demands of private connections ; 
the Public are therefore bound in gratitude to give her all fuit- 
able encouragement. 

c> For our account of the former volumes, fee Review, 


Vol. LXVI. p. 313; and Vol. LXVIII. p. 152, 528. Bhiongy, 


Art. XII. Con/pe&us Medicine Theoretice, 24 Ufum Academicum. 
Auétore Jacobo Gregory, M. D. Med. Theoret. in Acad. Edin. 
Frof. &c. &c. Editio alrera audtior et emendatior. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
12s, Boards. Creech, Edinburgh ; Cadell, &c. London. 1782. 


UBLICATIONS of this kind, defigned to ferve as text- 
books for ftudents, though in themfelves highly important, 
are yet on feveral accounts unfit for minute and particular dif- 
cuffion in a literary journal. Their materials muft be, almoft 
entirely, facts and opinions generally known and received ; and 
if any new doétrines are introduced, they cannot, in fo confined 
acompafs, be fufficiently opened and fupported, to do the writer 
complete juftice, or give the reader perfect fatisfaction. This 
is acknowledged by the Author before us, in the following 
words : * Neque fane, ut opinor, plena et diferta rerum quz in 
preiectionibus academicis docentur explicatio, in hujufmodi 
opufculo requiritur ; quippe que a profeflore ipfo, per fuas pra- 
leCtiones, plenius explicande & illuftrandz funt.’ All we fhall 
therefore attempt, is, to give a gefheral view of the plan and con- 
tents of the work, and fome idea of the merit of its execution. 
In an Introduétion of confiderable length, the learned and in- 
genious Author touches upon feveral topics relative to the nature 
and defign of his performance. He begins with a vindication 
of his ufe of the Latin language; and his arguments on this 
head are utged with much force and ingenuity. And we can- 
not but fo far perfe€tly agree with him, that thofe works which 
treat on medicine as 4 feience, and are addrefled to the perfons 
who ftudy it upon the moft liberal and enlarged plan, fhould al- 
ways be written in that tongue, which is the general language 
of fcientifi¢ men in the profeffion of all countries. He pro~ 
ceeds to {peak of medical theory in general, its grounds, limits, 
and deficiencies ; and then introduces a very {prightly and amu- 
linz account of fome of the moft noted fects in phyfic, as the 
chemijis, mathematicians, Boerhaavians, Stablians, &c, The ftyle 


of this part is diffufe, but bears evident marks of an elegant tafte. 
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The main furject of the work is diftributed in the following 
order. The Writer firft treats on the funétions of the living 
body ; on the nature and caufes of difeafes; on the innate 
powers of the body which preferve health, and oppofe digafe ; 
and on the nature and acton of remedies. ¢ 

He next confiders the folid matter of which animal bodies are 
compoled ; its chemical and mechanical properties ; the nature 
of the cellular fubftance, and of the fat. 

Then he treats on the living folids, or nervous fyftem ; firth 
generally, and afterwards through all the fenics, both external 
and internal. 

peetcwies motion is next explained, with its feveral morbid 
. ions. | 

Sleep, with its various concomitants, is the fubje&t of the 
next chapter. 

The doétrine of the circulation of the blood fucceeds, with 
the variations and defeéts of its motion, and the nature and 
compofition of the blood. 

Refpiration, with a!l its phenomena, is next treated of. 

Then follows digeftion, with the action and difcafes of all the 
organs concerned in that action. 

Secretion and excretion come next, and after them, genera- 
tion. 

Nutrition ; the increment, ftationary point, decay, and death 
of the body ; the difeafes affecting different periods of life; and 
the varieties of conftitution, conclude the phyfiological part of 
this work. 

The feveral fun@ions of the body are fo connected, that it 
is impoflible to lay down a method of explaining them, which 
will not in fome parts be liable to the objelion of fuppofing 
fome things known before they have been regularly treated of, 
‘The plan, above fketched out, differs from that of the illuftri- 
ous Haller, chiefly in making the confideration of the nervous 
fyftem precede that of the circulation and motion of the fluids. 
We thall not prefume to decide which of thefe is moft confonant 
to the order of nature; nor, perhaps, is the queftion of much 
importance, fince the knowledge, when acquired, will be the 
fame, though the methods ufed in teaching may be fomewhat 
different. 

Our Author next proceeds to the more purely medical part of 
his courle; treating firft generally on the mode of curing dif- 
eafes, and the nature and purpofe of remedies; and then, in 
nineteen {eparate chapters, on diet and all the feveral fpecies of 
medicines and medic:nal applications, according to their fenfible 
operations. We were pleafed to find, that under the head of 
Siiunulants, the Writer took the opportunity of difcuffing and re- 
futing at large, fome of thofe extravagant and pernicious doc- 
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trines, which have lately, to the furprize and concern of fober 
men of the profefiion, proceeded from the centre of medical 
erudition in this country. It is a happy circumftance, that the 
bane and antidote are produced by the fame foil ; and we cannot 
doubt that the good fenfe and accomplifhments of Dr. Gregory, 
will eftadlith an influence fully capable of controuling the illi- 
beral exertions Of vanity and prefumption, 

With refpect to the language of this performance, we think 
ithas, in a conip'cuous degree, the qualities requifite in fuch a 
work, purity, eafe, and perfpicuity. And we necd not hefitate 
to declare our opinion, that thefe volumes will do credit both to 
their Author, and to the celebrated fchool in which he fills an 


important ftation. A. 





Agr. XUN. Six Difcourfes delivered by Sir Fohn Pringle, Bart. when 
Prefident of the Royal Society ; on occahion of Six annual Affign- 
ments of Sir Godfrey Copley’s Medal, ‘To which is prefixed, che 
Life of the Author, By Andrew Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. andS, A. 
8vo. 6s, Cadell. 1783. | 

HE titles of thefe Difcourfes are: 1. On the different 
Kinds of Air; 2. On the Torpedo; 3. On the Attrac- 

tion of Mountains; 4. On fome late Improvements of the 
Means for preferving the Health of Mariners; 5. On the In- 
vention and Improvements of the Reficéting Telefcope; 6. On 
the Theory of Gunnery. The gentlemen who were honoured 
with the medal, in the above order, were, Dr. Prieftley, Mr. 
Walfh, Mr. Mafkclyne, Capt. Cook, Mr. Mudge, and Mr, 
Hutton. The Difcourfes have all been publifhed feparately, 
and were defervedly admired, for the good fenfe, variety of 
knowledge, and clearnefs of inveftigation, which they exhibited, 
Perhaps it will not be too much to fay, that no eulogiums have 
ever appeared more worthy of being addrefled to philofophers by 
aphilofopher, and before a philofophical audience. ‘That they 
are more replete with fcience and information, than oratory, is 
certainly no odje@tion to them, confidering the occafion of their 
being delivered ; ftill lefs will it be an objection to the prefent 
republication of them. 

Their value is now enhanced by the prefixed life of their Au- 
thor; who, from his high rank and reputation in the literary 
world, is unqueftionably a fit objeét for the refearches of bio- 
graphy. The valuable and judicious writer of this piece, does 
hot aim at more than a true and fimple narrative, without rhe- 
torical flourifhes, or ftudied panegyric. From fuch a perform- 
ance, however, not much can be extracted without breaking 
the thread of narration, and deftroying what chiefly renders it 
interefling, We fhall therefore confine ourfelves to a part im- 
mediately conneéted with the other contents of the volume ; the 

circum- 
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circumftances relating to the afignment of Sir Godfrey Copley’s 
medal. , 

‘ It was at a very aufpicious time that Sir John Pringle was 
called upon to prefide over the Royal Society. A wonderful ar. 
dour for philofophical fcience, and for the advancement of na. 
tural knowledge, had, of late years, difpiayed itfelf through 
Europe, and had appeared with particular advantage in our own 
country. Britons, to fay the leaft of them, had had their full 
fhare in the difcoveries of magnetifm and eleétricity, in botani- 
cal enquiries and refearches, and in the purfuit of other im. 
portant objects. The fpirit of experimental inveftigation into 
every part and property of nature, was high, and nothing could 
be more agreeable to the genius of Sir John Pringle, than to 
cle fuch a fpirit. He endeavoured to do it by all the me. 
thods that were in his power; and he happily ftruck upona 


new way to diftinction and ufefulnefs, by the Difcourfes which, 


were delivered by him on the annual affignment of Sir Godfrey 
Copley’s Medal. 
¢ This gentleman had originally bequeathed five guineas, to 
be given, at each anniverfary meeting of the Royal Society, by 
the determination of the Prefident and Councjl, to the perfon 
who had been the author of the beft paper of Experimental Ob- 
fervations for the year paft. In procets of time, this pecuniary 
reward, which could never be an important confideration toa 
man of an enlarged and philofophical mind, however narrow 
his circumftances might be, was changed into the more liberal 
form of a gold medal ; in which form it is become a truly ho- 
nourable mark of diftinétion, and a juft and Jaudable obje& of 
ambition. It was, no doubt, always ufual with the Prefident, 
on the delivery of the Medal, to pay fome compliment to the 
gentleman on whom it was beftowed ; but the cuftom of making 
a fet fpeech on the occafion, and of entering into the hiftory of 
that part of philofophy to which the experiments related, was 
fist introduced by Mr. Martin Folkes. ‘The Difcourfes, how- 
ever, which he and his fucceflors delivered, were very fhort, 
and were only inferted in the minute books of the Society. 
None of them had ever been printed before Sir John Pringle 
was raifed to the Chair. The firft fpeech that was made by 
him being much more elaborate and extended than ufual, the 
publication of it was defired ; and with this requeft it is faid he 
was the more ready to compiy, as an abfurd account of what he 
had delivered had appeared in a news-paper,’ ; 
On occafion of the mention of Sir John Pringle’s religesus 
fentiments, the, Biographer animadverts in a fpirited and fenfible 
manner on a late Disquisiror, who, becaufe he was himfelf 
incapable of forming rational ideas of revealed religion, bas 
thought fit. to charge with iniincerity thofe who chufe the den 
= mination 
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mination of rational Chriftians. Dr. Kippis profefles himfelf 
mot fincerely one of this clafs; and informs us, that his de- 
ceafed friend was aconvert from Deifm to Chriftianity, only 
hecaufe his enquiries convinced him, that faith in the Scriptures 
gid not require him to refign the fuggeftions of reafcn,. 

The fervices which Sir John Pringle rendered to philofophy, 
feem to be ftated with fufficient accuracy in the prefent narra- 
tive; but the Biographer’s profeffion did not qualify him to dif- 
cufs his ftill greater merits with refpect to medicine; the theory 
and practice of which underwent confiderable changes from his 
experimental and practical enquiries, An exact recital of the 
rife and progrefs of thofe opinions which his works chiefly con- 
tributed to introduce, would be a valuable acceffion to medical 


hiftory. Ae 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
FRANC E. 


| ART. XIV. 
1. NWwrEss Principes de Phyfique, &c. i.e. NEw PRiNe- 
cipLes of Natural Philofophy, adorned with Cuts, and 
dedicated to the Prince of .Pruffia. $8vo. Vol. IV. Paris. 
178 3.—We gave fome account of the three preceding volumes 
of this very fingular, though ingenious work *. ‘That which is 
now before us contains, in SEVEN CHAPTERS, the Theory of 
Fire—of Light and Colours —of Sounds—of Odours, and Savours 
or Taftes—of the Mineral, Vegetable,and Animal Syftems or King 
dems. Here again we have many things new; bet are they 
true? That’s the queftion. As for us, we fhall only fay, that 
genius and fancy appear to us to be the principal agents in the 
work before us; in fome parts of which the Author is as wild, 
ingenious, and eccentric as Buffon, in his Epochas of Nature, 
though, we believe, more ferious. We mutt alfo obferve, that 
the affected ufe of new terms, not only to exprefs new ideas, 
but to embellifh or difguife old ones, offends us almoft in every 
paragraph, and does not, by any means, promote perfpicuity in 
our Author’s reafonings.—It is true, M. CARRA feems endowed 
with a very ardent fpirit of inveftigation, and is very eager in 
tracing up, to their mechanical and phyfical caufes, the pheno-~ 
mena which come under his confideration; but it is alfo true, 
that genius often finds caufes, where obfervation and experience 
difcern none. However that may be, we fhall lay before our 
Readers fome {pecimens of our Author’s method of treating the 
fubjets above mentioned. 
_ According to M. Carra, the atmofphere, which is plunged 
in the elementary univerfal fluid, has a general centrifugal or 
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ele@rical force, from which proceeds a particular centrifugal 
or ele€trical force, which is the caufe of al] heat, and of al] igs 
nition, Fire, therefore, inflead of being a particular fubftance, 
endowed with folidity and gravity, is only the effect of the vj- 
brations of an elementary univerfal fluid, accelerated to the 
higheft degree by a centrifugal or electrical force, and having, 
re phyfical points of contaG, the parts of a body fufceptible of 
combuftion or of fufion. Again—(and here let us follow the 
words of our Author, that we may not mifconceive or mifre- 
prefent him) * Fire is a duminous accident of the ignition, fince 
the heated particles of thefe bodies, or their effluvia aét, upon 
the circumambient + atmofphere, and force the elementary fluid; in 
whigh this atmofphere is plunged to execute multiplied vibra- 
tie@e@which ftrike our fight, as ; luminous appearances. Finally, 
continues M. Carra, fire muft be confidered as a fecondary, 
negative clement, as it never finds a medium, which belongs to 
it, and is fuited to it, but by making the thrce other mediums, 
or pofitive elements (earth, water, and air) lofe their equilibrium,’ 
Whether thefe are new truths, or only new phrafes, we leave 
our philofophical Readers to judge. 
In the fame philofophical {train and manner does our Author 
derive the mechanical caufe of fight, or the tranfparence of fpace, 
as he ingeniouily calls it, from the rotation of the heavenly bo- 
dies around their axes, which fets in motion the univerfal fluid, 
jn which all bodies are immerfed, and impels it to vibrations, 
continued in every direction, and in every poffible inftance of re- 
Jative motion. So far our Author coincides nearly with the 
Baron de Mariverz; but in his manner of explaining and il 
Juftrating the matter, he does not relemble him, either in preci- 
fion of reafoning, or perfpicuity of exprefiion. It is curious to 
fee the violent efforts he emp!oys to get rid of Newton’s doctrine 
of the refrangibility of dight. When the vibrations, after having 
pafied without interruption through the atherial medium, arrive 
at the furfaces, and penctrate into the interior parts of folid 
bodies, where they meet with a multitude of phy/ical paints of cone 
tad, what happens? Neither ref ction nor refraction, according 
to our Author. He exprefits the procedure of thefe vibrations 
by a new word, which we do not underftand, but which he 
explains by telling us, that they (the vibrations) di/ewinate aud 
Sift themfelves, to produce a light or tranfparence, relative to the 
arrangement of the parts, and the fituation of the poresof the 
bodies with which they come in contact, Do not think, Read- 


vy 





+ The French phrafe is, acririsent /‘atmo/phere circo-incideatt; 
the firft of thefe words we never before heard of, and if the latt figai- 
fies any thing moze or lefs than circumambient, we confefs we do not 
uncerfiand it. 
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er, that we mifreprefent this neological philofopher, for really 

diffeminent, et fe tamifent, are the terms which he employs.— 
And you are hence to learn, or may learn, if you pleafe, 
how the folar rays (or vibrations) are difleminated and /ifted 
through the atmofphcrical air, in order to form that day-light, 
or that eclat of white rays, by which we perceive objects: for 
this atmofpherical or day-light is compofed of clear and objcure 
rays, which, fifting themfelves anew upon folid bodies, are ab- 
forbed in them, by inflexions, if thefe bodies are opaque, or pafs 
through them in right lines, if they be tranfparent. Again—if 
you are defirous of accounting for all the phenomena of catop- 
trics and dioptrics, you have only to confider this light, as 
ffted on glafles and mirrours, and you have the clue of the 
labyrinth. And then—as to pri/matic colours, do not be fo child- 
ith as to confider them as the effe&t of the decompofition of 
light ; for our Author proves to all, who are capable of under- 
ftanding his demonftration, that they are the effect of the /ight- 
forming (lucefiques fays the French) vibrations of the univerfal 
fiuid, which pafs through the different rata or regions of the 
atmofphere, undergo various modifications by the ofcillation of 
the atoms that compofe thefe different ftrata, and, when dif- 
feminated on the prifm, exhibit themfelves under all thefe modi- 
fications to the eye of the fpeétator, 

The theory of founds is likewife derived from the centrifugal 
force of rotation as its mechanical caufe, and the Author ex- 
plains the manner in which the /omorific vibration is executed in 
the ambient air, and in what it differs from the duczfie or light- 
forming vibration. .There is a very confiderable portion of jar- 
gon in this explication; and yet it has fuch an appearance of 
fcientific reafoning, that we are not at all furprifed that it has 
dazzled fuperficial readers, and thofe who have an intemperate 
delire of novelty, There is fomething lefs obfcure and more 
piaufible in his difquifition concerning the production of odours 
and the phyfical caufe of their propagation. The mechanical 
caufe here is fiill the rotation of the earth, or its centrifugal 
force, from whence, according to our Author, all evaporation 
and exhalation refult, and from which alfo arife the general 
atmofphere of the globe, and the particular atmofpheres of bodies ; 
which laft are the phyfical caufes of odaurs, being compofed of 
the fame principles with the bodies to which they belong, and 
Odours being no more than a mere dilatation of thefe ate 
mofpheres, and not an emanation or wate of the fubftance of 
the bodies themfelves. ‘The novelties which follow thefe are 
Rill more remote from the received opinions: thofe that regard 
the theory of the mineral kingdom are audacioufly hypothetical ; 
the theory of vegetation is equally ingenious and romantic; but 
the theory of the animal kingdom, of the formation of living 

beings 
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beings is, indeed, fuch an extravagant extenfion of the libe 
of inventing, as is ah infult upon the patience of the philofo. 
phical rezder. Such pompous phrafes, fuch brilliant nonfenfe, 
we do not remember to have ever met with. We have no 
conception that fuch phrafes and notions could be permitted to 
pafs through the pen of fuch an intelligent and ingenious man 
as M. CarrRa, unlefs he défigned to amufe the Public, at the 
expence of the refined fyftem-builders of miodern times, by ex. 
hibiting 4 Bayes in philofophy, to hold forth their fimilitude 
with all its ridiculoufnefs. 

Il. Vie d’ André Doria, Prince de Melfi, &c. i.e. The Life 
of AnpREw Dorta, Prince of Amalfi, General of the Naval 
Armies of Francis 1, and afterwards of thofe of the Emperor 
Charles V. By M. Ricuer. s2mo. 256 pages, with the por- 
trait of Doria. Paris. 1783. Pr. 30 fous. M. Ricuer, 
whofe pen has been long exercifed in hiftorical compofition, has 
lately formed the defign of publifhing the lives of the moft emi- 
nent fea-commanders. ‘Fobn Bart, Barbaroffa, and Tourville, 
have already appeared. De Ruyter and Dugquefne, we are told, 
are in the prefs. Inferior to none in valour, virtue, modefty, and 
generofity, was the illuftrious hero, whofe life we here announce, 
and few lives are more interefting than that of Andrew Doria, 
He was born at Onelia, in the territory of Genoa, in the year 
1468, commanded the fleet of Francis I. who was fo imprudent 
as to force him, by ill treatment, to quit his fervice, and enter 
into that of his rival Charles V. who derived fignal benefit from 
his talents and genius. Dorra was not only famous for his 
military exploits: he acquired a ftill fuperior renown, from his 
being the deliverer of Genoa, to which he gave the republican 
form of government, which ftill fubfifts. He was offered the 
fovereignty, deferved it, and refufed it. His higheft gratifica- 
tion was the confcioufnets of having deferved it, and this he en- 
joyed to the age of g3. He was humane, generous, and mag- 
nificent. He was the refuge and friend of the unfortunate. He 
never {poke of himfelf, and was conftantly applauding the ex- 
ploits of others. Thefe are only a few lines of the illuftrious 
life and character, which the Reader will find well delineated in 
the work before us. 

Ill. La Vie du Pape Benoit X1V. &c. i.e. The Life of Profper 
Lambertini, Pope of Rome, under the Name of Benedict XLV. 
with inftructive Notes, and a Portrait of the Pontiff. 12m0. 
326 pages. Paris. 1783. Price 30 fous.——The name and the 
virtues, the wit and learning, the humane heart, liberality of 
fentiment, and gentle manners of this excellent Ponuff are yet 
frefh in the memory of thofe who contemplate wiih pleafure 
eminent and worthy charaéters. But the Public is indebted, 


neverthelefs, to M. Carracciotr for the care he has taken ‘a 
+ make 
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make this great man ftill midre fully and more uhiverfally known, 
and for many anecdotes concerning his life and character, which 

deferve to be redeemed from oblivion. i st 
1V. Ocuvres completes de Lyfias, &c. i.e. The whole Works 
of Lyfias, tranflated into French. By the Abbe Aucer, Vicar 
General of the Diocefe of Lefcar, and Member of the Royal 
Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres. To which is pre- 
fixed a Preliminary Difcourfe, anda Critical Differtation concern- 
ing the Neceffity and the true Method of correcting and reftoring the 
ancient Texts. 8vo. 551 pages. Paris. 1783,——The Abbe 
AucER, whofe learned labours we have had often occafion to 
mention, is far raifed above the clafs of common tranflators. 
He is a fcholar, a critic, and a man of tafte,—three characters 
too rarely united in tranflators and commentators! The Abbé’s 
defign in tranflating Lyfias is to exhibit a model of that noble 
fimplicity which is eflential to true eloquence, in oppofition, 
fays he, to that affected, ftudied, artificial eloquence which pre- 
vails too much among the French orators, both at the bar and 
in the pulpit. The characters that form the eloquence of Ly- 
fias, according to our Author’s ample account of this orator, are 
purity of fty!e, precifion and propriety in the ufe of terms, per- 
fpicuity without diffufion, fine moral painting, a nice feeling of 
the decent and the fitting, eafe and fimplicity without negligence; 
and, above all, that invincible charm, that fweet and powerful 
attraction, called grace, which the moft ignorant often feel, 
which the moft knowing can never define, and in which Lyfias 
had neither fuperior nor equal. Our Abbé confiders the merit of 
Lyfias in the different kinds of eloquence, compares him with Ifo- 
crates and Demofthenes, and fhews where he furpafles, and where 
he is furpaffed by thefe illuftrious rivals. The Critical Differta- 
tion, in which he points out the eb/igations and qualities that bind 
and characterize an editor of ancient authors, is fenfible and ju- 
dicious; and the reftri€tions he annexes to the liberty of cor- 
recting the text, and reftoring words that have been corrupted 

or omitted, are fuch as we think every wife critic muft adopt. 
V. In the Year 1772, the celebrated naturalift M. Rome’ 
DE L’Isxe,, publifhed his Chryftallography, or, a Defiription of 
the Forms peculiar to all Mineral Bodies in their Combination with 
Saline, Stoney, and Metallic Subftances; and though this work 
was only an Effay, in which the Author confined his obferva- 
tions to polyedrical forms with plain facets, and confequently to 
a {mall number of the bodies that form the mineral kingdom, it 
met with the moft favourable reception, and was highly ap- 
plauded by Linnzeus. The fame work, greatly augmented, and 
{welled to four volumes oftavo, has been lately publifhed under 
the following title, Chryftallographie, &c. i.e. Chryflallography, 
or @ Defcription of the Forms peculiar ta all the Bodies of the Mine- 
ral 
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ral.Kingdom, in their State of Saline, Stoney, or Metallic Combings 
tion together with Figures, and Synoptical Tables of all known (rye 
flals. Portis. 1 83.—This fecord edition exhibits a much more 
extenfive and complete work than the firft; for the Author 
takes.in the whole mineral kingdom, by confidering the faline, 
ftoney, and metallic fubftances, of which it is compofed, under 
the three afpects of determinate, indeterminate, and confujed cryflal- 
lization. He even takes a curfory view of thofe bodies which, 
without being cryttallized, appear under a polygonal form, more 
or lefs diftinét, which is derived from the feparation or the ap. 
proximation of their undiflolved integrant molecules, as our Au- 
thor exprefles himfelf. “Thus his work is not only as complete 
a Chryfiallography as the prefent ftate of cur knowledge in phyfics 
will adinit, but alfo a body of Lithology, which, in concert 
with Mineralogy, opens general and important views relative to 
the theory of the earth, 

VI. The publifhers of the General and Particular Hiftory of 
ancient Greece, which we mentioned about the time of its firft 
appearance, have given a new and magnificent edition of this 
celebrated work in thirteen volumes 8vo, with 73 plates, en- 
graved by the moft eminent artifts. Only two hundred copies 
of the work, and of the plates, are printed, that the pur- 
chafers may be affured of having the beft impreffions of the 
latter. Among the plates are 11 maps, 13 picturefque views 
of the ruins of Greece and of feveral of its monuments, 
reftored according to the principles of antient architeCture ; 
and 26 prints, reprefenting the mafter-pieces of fculpture that 
diftinguifhed the moft fhining period of the arts in Greece, 
ufually called the age of Alexander, fuch as the Groupe of Laa- 
coon, the Farnefe Bull, the Venus de Medicis, the Apollo of Bel- 
videre, the WVreftlers, the Hermaphrodite, the Antinous, &c. The 
work will coft 5 livres each volume—the plates 30 livres; but 
this price was to be increafed after the month of September 1783 
to 120 livres. 

GERMANY and the NORTH. 

VII. Thefaurus, &c. ice. The Swedifh Colleéicn, containing 
Works, either compofed by Swedifh Writers, or relative to the 
Kingdom of Sweden, felected and publifhed by M. Cuar es 
CHRISToPHZR GJoRWELL, Librarian to his Swedifh Majetty, 
Vol. I. in 8vo. Stockholm. 1782.-——This col!le@tion is to con- 
fit of Academical Memoirs, of Differtations publiihed in the 
Univerfities of Sweden, of the Difcourfes, Poems, Letters or 
Lives of illuftrious men; all in Latin.—Each volume is to 
contain four numbers, and it is only the 1ft number of the firlt 
volume that we have now before us. This contains the fix fol- 
lowing articles: —1. Gufavologia, or, a Poem on the‘ oronation 


of Gusiavus II]. King of Sweden.—2. A Memoir is the 
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Jaws and Surifprudence of Sweden: by Profeflor OLaus Rape- 
wus, of Upfal.—3. 4 Differtation concerning the Plants of Suri- 
ram, publifhed in 1775, at the Univerfity of Upj/al, by the 
late Chevalier Linnazus.—4. 4 Fragment of Livy, lately difco- 
ered at Rome, publifhed and enriched with critical Notes, by 
M. JoHN inRE, Profeffor of Eloquence at Upfal, Knight of 
the Polar Star, and Member of fevcral Literary Societies. — 5. «7 
D'fertatian on the State of Literature in Sweden, during the Union 
of Calmar publifhed in the Univerfity of Lunden, by M. La- 
CERERING, Profeffor of Hiftory.—6. 4 Differtation concerning 
the unnatural Sen/ibility of the Bones, publifhed in the Year 1780, 
in the Univerfity of Upfal, by ApotpHus Murray, M.D. 
Royal Profeflor of Anatomy and Chirurgery. All thefe pieces 
have been publifhed feparately; but it is thus that many 
valuable Differtations have only a tranfitory exiftence, and fink 
too foon into oblivion. The republic of letters is, therefore, 
indebted to the learned editor of this Mifcellany, for the zeal 
and care he has employed in giving this collection a form, that 
will perpetuate its valuable contents. | 

Vill. Prospacrus d'une Geographie de PInde, &e. i. ee 
ProposaLs for the Publication of an accurate and complete Geo- 
graphy of India, compofed in the Country and Places defcribed. 
This work is accompanied with every circumftance which can 
recommend a woik yet unpublifhed, and attract the attention 
and confidence of the curious. It is the fruit of travels and ob- 
fervations, carried on during the fpace of twenty years without 
interruption, Its author is a learned Miffionary, who has re- 
fided in Indoftan near 40 years *, and who compofed it in La- 
tin; and its editor is M. Jonn BerNoutzi, Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, who has tranflated and 
defigns to publith it in French. The celebrated AZ, Anguetil du 
Perron, fome years ago, mentioned F. ‘Tieffenthaler with the high- 
eft encomiums, as the author of three remarkable Indian maps, 
and of a Defcription of Hindofian which had been fent into Den- 
mark +. It is this very Deicription that M. BeERNouLLI propofes 
topublith: M. Anguetil’s account of its exiftence excited his cu- 
riolity and defire to fee, and, if poffible, to poflefs it, and he, after 
much inquiry, found it in the hands of M. Kratzenffein, Pro- 
fellor at Copenhagen, from whom he purchafed it with the 
knowledge and confent of the Author. M. BerNoutui pure 
chafed, at the fame time, 60 drawings, made, each, upon the 
fpot, and reprefenting particular diftriéts in Indoftan, plans and 
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* F. Josera TigFFENTUWALER, a native of Trent, and a learned 
Ex-Jefuit and Mifionary. 

t See the Fournal des Savans of Paris for December 1776 (or, ac- 
tording to the Dutch Edition, ‘January 1777)6- 
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views of cities, caftles, palaces, pagods, &c. He received alfy 
from Profeflor Kratzenftein two large maps, drawn with great 
care by an able engineer in India, and containing all the places 
fituated on the two oppofite borders of the Ganges, from Cal. 
cutta to Patna. 

The original work is, undoubtedly, full of valuable materials, 
as appears by M. Anquetil’s high opinion of it. The topo 
graphical part is unufually circumftantial: the defcription of 
every remarkable place is accurate and ample; and, as the Au. 
thor has made ufe of the principal Indian and Perfian writers, 
with whofe refpective languages he is perfectly acquainted, he 
has, no doubt, drawn from thefe fources new and valuable in- 
formation of many things relative to the country he defcribes, 

M. BeRNovcti intends to publifh, by fubfcription, two edi- 
tions of this interefting work; one in darge guarte, with about 
30 plates, the greateft part of a folio fize, containing fele& 
drawings and maps,—the price to fubfcribers 24 French livres: — 
the other, in sc?ave, with only three or four maps, which are 
neceflary to the illuftration of the text,—the ‘fubicription price 
fix livres (about five fhillings Englifh). 

The number of plates here mentioned will be angmented, if 
the editor is encouraged, by a numerous fubfcription, to fubmit 
to the expence which this augmentation will require, He pro- 
pofes alfo to enrich the work with interefting additions, which 
will be piaced at the end of it, that no change may be made in 
the original text. 

The whole of the otavo, and the firft part of the quarto edi- 
tion, will be publifhed in the month of July 1784; and the fe- 
cond part of the latter, in September, 

[= = ee ee 

IX. ALonumens antiques, ou Colleétion danciens Bas-reliefs, &e. 
i.e. Ancient Monuments or Remains, or a Colieétion of an- 
cient Baflo-relievos, Egyptian, Grecian, Hetrurian, and Roman 
Fraginents, reprefenting religious Ceremonies, and Sacrifices, 
Marriages, Bacchanalian Rites, Wars, Battles, and other Objes 
relative to the Hiftory and Mythology of theie ancient Nations, 
together with Obfervations on the Tafie and Manner of the an- 
cient Painters and Sculptors. Folio, Rome, 1783.——This 
work contains 200 Plates, the greatelt part of them delineated and 
engraved by M. Barsautr, formerly Penfioner of the King of 
France at Rome, and already knowa by publications of this 
kind, more efpecia!ly by his views of Rome. There is tafte im 
the choice and manner of reprefenting the fragments contained 
in the prefent collection. 

X, Memoria, &c. i.e. A Mineralogical Account of the, 
Mountain of St. Gothard, and the adjacent Country. By M. 
HERMENEGILDE Vint, 8vo. Milan, 1783.—This {mall pub- 
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Hcation, which contains 128 pages, and which is accompanied 
with cuts, will be well received, if we are not much miftaken, by 
the lovers of natural hiftory. It exhibits a variety of inte- 
retina obfervations, made by its learned Author on the f{pot, in 


1731 and 1782. M . 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For OCTOBER, 1783. 
PoLITICAL. 

Art. 15. An Effay on Republican Principles, and on the Inconve- 


riences of a (ommonwealtd ina large Country and Nation By John 
Andrews, LL.D. 8v¥o. 15, Od. Kichardioa and Urquhart. 
1783. 
HE title fufficiently expreffes the Author's defion; and the exe- 
cution, if ic merits no high encomiums, is not deititute of in- 
genuity. Republicanifin meets with little quarter from this Author's 
pen; particularly thar fpiris of republicanilm which hath already af- 
fected, and {till tents to affeét, our prefent fyitem of government. 
Yet D-, Andrews by no means profeffes to be the advocate of paflive 





‘ obed'ence and non-refiftance, or any of thofe doctrines which make 


the libertv of the fubjeét Cependant on the will of the Prince. He 
fpeaks with becoming indignation (and no honeft man can exprefs 
too much) againit the adherents of arbitrary power; and doth not 
oppofe the excellent Sydney, for the fake of fapporting the execrable 
Filmer, 

i:is a common Opinion, which, though a!lowed in fome cafes, cannot 
be maintained in all, that a powerful nation cannot long ful fit under 
arepublican form of government. T's pofition, however, is con- 
tended for by the wiser of the prefent Effsy, as a fort of general 
doftrise, which the hillories of Greece, Rome, and Carthage, are 
produced to illuftrate and confirm. 

We tha!] not conte% a truth fo univerfally acknowledged as this, 
that povernments, poffcit of great refources both of riches and power, 
naturally tend to produce fome revolutions that will afe& their in- 
ternal principles and their external regulation. But this unfavourable 
infuence of power and wealth is not confined to republics; it extends 
with equal force to monarchies 5; and will produce in them the fame 
Changes, 1fnoras fudden'y, ye:as effectually, asin republics. All modes 
of government, indeed, have, like rhe human body, the feeds of difor- 
der imp'anted in them, which * erow wih ther grosth, and 
ftrengthen with their filrength:’ and will eveotually terminate in 
their diffolution. he republics of ancient Rome ana Carthage fell, 
like other eovernments, after acortain period; but they exited as 
Commonwesiths, and were podeiled of very extentive power, for.many 
hundred years, before th y were diffolved by the hand of ufurpation, 
oF the Chance of war. And i was through the periods of the Re- 
Puolic, pavticularly that ot Rome, that manly heroifm thewed atfelf 
tO the preac tl advantage: and it was thofe periods that hiftory hath 
Adored with her moit blooming laurels, 
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Art. 16. 4 Second Letter of Advice, addrefled to all Merchants; 
Manufacturers, and Traders, oi every Denomination, in Great Bri. 
tain, concerning the odious and alarming lax on Receipts, ig 
which their Pears and Jealoufies of future Alteration of the AQ, 
with intent to force it upon them, by Miniitry, are confidered; 

aftr with many other interetiing and important Subjedls of 
rade ; wel! worthy the moft ferious Perufal and Attention of alt 
the good People of this Realm. To which are added, The Opi- 
nions of Viefirs. Mansfield, Kenyon, and Arden, as £0 our prefent 

Condu& under the A@&, which entirely agree with our Advice jy 

the Firlt Letter. by Oliver Quid, Tobacconift, Svo. 6d. Kearf- 

Jey, &c. 1733. 

There is a fhrewdnefs in this cond Letter of Mr. Quid’s, which en- 
titles it to fome degree of attention. The topics on which he now ad- 
drefics the Public, are fufficiently exprefled by himfelf, in the title. 
page, as ubeve.—For his frf Letter, fee our lat month’s Catalogue, 
Art. 17. du Effay on the true Interefis and Refources of the Em- 

pire of the King of Great Britain and Ireland, By the Earl of A—h. 

8vo. Od, Dublin printed; London reprinted for Stockdale. 


17536 

A mere fquib—a political cracker. Lord Am—h may be very 
competent as a fenator, and would, for aught we know, be an up- 
right minifter, as he feems pofflefled of good principles ; but, in our 
apprehenfion, he will never be a good author. He feems to have 
very little kill in literary compofition; and what idea can the Public 
entertain of the judgment of that politician, who undertakes to difcufs 
the interefls and refources of the britifh empire (a {ubjeét for a folio!) 
jn the narrow fpace of nineteen lichtly printed octavo pages? 

Art. 18. Obfervations on a Pamphlet entitled, * A Defence of 

the Rockingham Party,’ &c.  svo. 1s. Od. Murray, &c. 

Vindicates Lord Shelburne, &c. and arraigns, with feverity, the 
conduct of Mr. Fox and his Pasty, including Lord North, The 
ever memorable coalition is a principal obje& with the Author, who 
reprobates that mana@uvre in terms fuch as we hear in every cofiee- 
houfe, and read in the paragraphs of every news-paper politician. 
We are fick of the fubject. 

*,* Forour account cf the Defence of the Rockingham Party, fee 
Review for June, p. 535. 

Art. 19. 4 Letter ta Sir Richard Hill, Bart. Member for the 
County of Salop; Author of the Sky-Rocket, Tables Turned, Xt 
The 4th Edition. ‘lo which is added, An Addrefs to that Gentle- 
man on his laft Publication. By a Burgefs of Ludlow, 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 1783. 

When, in our Review for March laft, p. 276, we took notice of a 
paffage in the prefatory Advertifement to the 3d edition of this Let- 
ter, wherein the Author fpoke of certain * manoeuvres’ which, as he 
intimated, had been ufed, on the part of Mr. Hill, or Mr, Hill's 
friends, to prepoffefs the Monthly Reviewers againft the Ludlow 
Burgefs, or his pub'ication. We denied, as in truth and juflice we 
vere Obliged to do, our knowledge of any fuch indireét practices, 
the very intimation of which we could not comprehend ; and finding 

ourfelves 
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ourfelves thus in the dark, we called on the Author to enlighten us. 
This he has now, in fome meafure, endeavoured to effect, by hold- 
jng out a farthing candle, which only reveals to us the frivolous cir- 
cumflance of a brace of pamphlets (relative to this controverfy) 
being, as he fays, fent to us by an Attorney,—who appears to be con- 


cerned in this caufe.—And is this alle This the nefarious act of con~ 


foiracy! Was a prefen: of two little pamphlets the mighty maxauvre, 
contrived to § prejudice’ the Reviewers, with refpect to the merits of 
adifpuce, or the characters of the difputants! Indeed, Sir, this is 
fiameful trifing with the PusBiic; to fay nothing of our feelings on 
the ridiculous occafion, What opinion muft your Readers form of the 
reputation of Critics, whom ary man could a/tempt {o ealily to 
Ma NOEUV<E, PREJUDICE, Or INFLUENCE? 

Afte, all, whether the tvo pamphlets were aftually tranfmitted to 
us, or not, by the Attorney aforefaid, or by any other agent, is a 
matter beyond the reach of our inveitigation: for it has, we find, 
efcaped the recoilestion of our Publifher, to whom the mode of their 
conveys ance malt be bet known, as through his hands they mutt nce 
cefiartly have pafied. 

In the Advertifement, prefixed to this edition of the Letterto Mr. 
(now Sir Richard) Hill, which ts entitled, ** ExpLanaTion,” the 
Author farther informs us, that his quondam friend, the Attorney, has 
*boalled of his corre(pondence and intereft with thofe [the Monthly] 

eviewers; for, no: long before, he fhewed him [the Burgefs] what 
he called a manuf-ript of Cotton’s Account or Origin of Parliaments 
in this country; which, he faid, the Monthly Keviewers had fre- 
quently folicited him to publith, with notes and obfervations,’ 

The Burgefs intimates a defire to know, what foundation there is 
for this boafting, Xc. and he ‘ hopes that the Reviewers will inform 
the Public, whether they have any correfpondence with this man, or 
ever made fuch a requeft to him; as intimations of this kind tend to 
injure a publication, which has, hitherto, maintained its prc-eminence 
in the literary world, as well from the refpectability of 1s connec- 
tiOns, as its own intrinfic merit !’—Sir! we are your moit humble fer- 
vants! This is putting the queflion in very civil terms; and in re- 
turn, we will honeitly anfwer it.—Bat here, too, the afflilance of the 
farthing candle is wanted. We know nothing of the Attorney whom 
you fo frequently mention; nor can we form even the moft diitant 
conjecture who he is, or what is meant by his correfpondence, &c. 
We frequently receive anonymcus leiters, on literary fubjeAs, the molt 
important of which are ufually noticed at the end of our Reviews ; 
and in this manner, it is poflible that the gentleman may have written 
to us, and mentioned a manu(cript of Cotton’s Origin of Parliaments, 
but, at prefent, we recolle&t nothing of the matter; and are, there- 
fore, by no means confcious of any claim whatever, on our part, to 
the honour of his acquaintance. 

We thall difmifs this new edition of the Letter to the Member for 


the county of Salop, with obferving, that the Author has thrown 


Out, by way of Appendix, fome farther ttri€tures and farcafms on Sir 
Richard’s conduct and foeeches in parliament: on hts literary talents ; 
aid on his attachment to the religious principles of the {ect denomi~ 


ia hated Methodiits, 
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East India AFFAIRS. 

Art. 20. Minutes of the Evidence at the Bar of the Houfe of 
Commons, P oceecings of the Houfe, and Hearing of Council, on 
reading the Bill for infli€ting Pains and Penalties on Sir Thomas 
Rumbold, Bart. and Peter Perring, Efg; for certain high Crimes 
and Mifdemeanors committed by them, while they held the Offices 
of Governor, Prefident, Counfe!lors, &e. of Fort S:. George, on 
the Coat of Coromande]. With the bill annexed, and the Para. 
graphs numbered. Fol. 11. 11s, 6d. Walker, Stockcale, &, 
1753. 

We muf not pretend to review this pub'ication. 

IRELAND. 

Art. 21. 4 Letter of ins Grace tre Duke of Richmond, in An- 
{wer tu the Q eies prop icd by a Comins tee of Corre.poucence in 
Treland, on the Subjedt of a Pa:iramentary Retorin Pogether 
with Refolu:ions of the Volunreer Delegates of the Province of 
Uliikr; a Letter to the \olunicer Army of Ulfcr; and other im. 
portant Papers. 8vo. as. Od, Stockcale. 

The plan, which the noble Due has laid down, tn this pamphlet, 
difplays a great and comprehentive mind; but as ths Letter has ap. 
peared in feveral of the Daily Papers, it is unneceflary for us to give 
any account of it tocer Kecders. ii :epors fay trug, tnereis fuch a 
fpirit of unaninuy at prefent, in Trelead, that fome pian of reform 
will be smmediarely adopted ; and the mode cf reprefentation pros 
pofed by the Duke feems ‘to bid fair for acceptance. If it be found 
as ferviceable in practice, as ic appears acinirable in theory, we can- 
not help exprefling a hope, that the Parliament of Britain will attend 
to their own laws of ele¢iion, The anc ents afferted, that it was law- 
ful ‘to be inftru¢ted by an enemy: ‘* Fas ef et ab bofie decevi! We 
furely thea need never blufh to follow the example of friends and 
brethren. 

renetic<a t. 

Art. 22, Albert, Edward aud Laura, and the Hermit of Pri¢f?- 
land; ihree Legendary Tales. By R. Roberts. gto. 35. Cae 
dell. 1783. 

O: thefe Legendary Tales, which are the produCion of a female 
pen, we are forry that juilice will mot permit us to fpeak in fuch 
terms of approbation as we ccu!d with. This being the cafe, it will 
be unneceffary to enter into any farther analyiis of them, than merely 
to fay, they are compofed of the ufual ingredients—love and murder. 
Art. 23. Verfes on feveral Occafions. 8vo. 25. 6d. Sewell, 

. 1782. 
‘ My future fongs in harmony thal] rife, 
And evergetic founds exalt me to the tkies.’ 
We are happy to find this poet has fuch a flattering profpeé of 


future exaltation. For the prefent, he mult be contented to rank very 





(4: 


little above the honeft citizen in Moliere, who had written proie all ge 


his lifetime, and did not know it 
Art. 24. Drawings, from living Models. Taken at Bath. 
5 4to. 18. Robiafon. 
This dravghtf{man may, in time, make a fign-painter ; one of 


thofe, we mean, who write under. their perfosmances—what they art 
| Arie 
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Art. 25. Independence: a Poem, in Hudibraftic Verfe. Ad- 
dreficd to Richard Brinfley Sheridan, Efq. 4to. 25. Flexney. 
“5 . . 
To ine doggrel is not to imitate Hudibras, Not Ralpho himfelf 
would condefcend to own fuch verfes as thefe: 
¢ Is not the liquor fold out cheaper, 
And, ergo, you can drink the deeper? 
Was it not four pence to the quart, 
And now you give but three- peace for’t? 
And tell me, countrymen, pray what ill 
Can happen to yourlelves or cattle? 
Cannot you turn your fheep upon 
This common, as you’ve always done? 
And fend whatever elfe you wifh on, 
By only afking due permiffion? 
The evil too (if any’s) brew’d hence, 
Videlicet, your own imprudence: 
Did not your Lord mot kindly fend ye 
A godly minifter, to mend ye? 
And mean, by aids and proper ¢ything, 
He thould your church and townthip sbrive in? 
And did ye not, like fons of whores, 
Turn the poor parfon out of doors, 
To fhew your conftant hate and grutch 


To the clergy, and their holy church ?? | ( (ra t 9 


.f NoveEtl. 
Art. 26. Pidures of the Heart. By John Murdoch. 2 Vole. 
1zmo. 5s. fewed, Bew. 1783. | 
Neither entitled to much cenfure, nor deferving of much praife. 
The merit of thefe piftures is of the negative kind. Some will be 
amufed and perhaps inftruéted by them. But others will foon grow 
tired, and turn from them either with difguit or indifference. 





BoTANY. B.d-k. 


Art. 27. An Riftorical Account of two Species of Lycoperdon, in 
which the Planis are accurately defcribed, and their feveral curious 
vegetable and animal Properties fully fee forth. I\luftrated with a 
Copper- plate, containing many Figures, exhibiting each Species in 
all its moft material Changes, Variations, and different Stages of 
Growth. By C, Bryant, Norwich. 8vo. 2s. Wilkie, &c. 1782. 
Mr. Bryant juftly obferves, that an accurate knowledge of fome of 

the more ob{cure kinds of plants, particularly of the Cryptogamia 

clafs, can only be obtained by the united obfervations of many in- 
dividuals, whofe attention is clofely dire€ted to a particular fet of 
objects. As his own contribution to the ilock of botanical fcience, 
the Writer has given a very minute defcription of two plants, before 
not weil diftinguithed by authors, the Lycoperdon frellatum, and the 

Lycoperdon fornicatum of Hudfon. They who interett themfelves in 

thefe kinds of enquiries, will doubtlefs be gratified by a detail, which 

appears to be very accurate, though perhaps rather too long for the 

importance of the fubjeét. A 

° 
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ScHOOL-BOoOokKsS. 
Art. 28. Fables in Monofyllables, by Mrs. Teachweil, To 


which are added, Morals, in Dialogues becween a Mother and 

Children, i1zme. 2z¢ Marflall, 
Art. 29. Fables, by Mrs. Teachwell: in which the Morals 

are drawn in various Ways. i:mo. 3s. 6d. Marfhall, 

Though we do not with that children fhould be wholly precluded 
from the entertainment which they find in fables, we apprehend that 
there are certain charaéters of this kind of writing, fo effentia! to its 
merit ard vtility, that they ough: not on any account to be difpenfed 
with. Thefe are, confiitency in the chara¢ters; variety in the inci. 
dents; vivacity in the expreflion; and brevity in the application. In 
all thefe qualities, Mrs. Teachwell’s Fabies are exceedingly deficient, 

—Itis, to be fure, a very good thing for children to learn to do ag 

they are bid: but it will not be eafy to teach them this leffon, by 

fuppofing any thing fo unnatura!, as that a hen fhould ftay in an 
open coop, becaufe fhe was bid to do fo by thofe who knew beft what 
was fit for her. The number of fables is very fmall, and feveral of 
them have the fame moral. The fables of the firlt book are repeated, 
in different words, in the fecond: and the whole is tecioufly fpun 
out, by feveral long dialogues, to explain‘the Morals, and to let the 
child into the fecret, that the animals do not really fpeak to one ano. 
ther, but that the teacher is plaving with her fchalar at mate-believe.— 
Thus does ‘‘ the prologue”—according to rule—* fay, or feem to fay: 
‘© Know ye that I, one Snug the joiner, am 
wil No lion fill, nor elfe no lion's dam.” E. 
MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 30. London’s Gratitude: or an Account of fuch Pieces of 
Sculpture and Painiing as have been placed in Guildhal/, at the 
Expence of the City of London. To which is added, a Lift of 
thofe diftinguifhed Perfons to whom the Freedom of the City hath 
been prefented for public Services, fince the Year MDCCLViII. 
With Encravings and Sculpture. 8vo. as. Dilly. 1783. 
This collection is made up of the hiltory of monuments, paintings, 

and gold boxes—in a nut-focli/! We have here a motley group of 

yeal patriots and noify pretenders to that venerable tile :—of thole 
who were interefted in their country’s welfare, and thofe who fate 





tened on it: fpoils. B.da.k. 


Art. 31. Biographia Evangelica: Or an hiftorical Account o 
the Lives and Deaths of the molt eminent and evangelical Authors 
or Preachers, both Britifh and foreign, in the feveral Denominations 
of Proteftants, from the beginning of the Reformation to the prefent 
Time. Vol. II. By the Rev. Erafmus Middleton, Lecturer of St 
Benneti’s, Gracechurch- Street, and of St. Heien’s, Bithopfgate- 
fireet. 8 0. 6s. 6d. Hogg. 

For an account of the former volume, and cf the work in general, 
we refer our readers to the fixty fecond volume of our Review, p. 25% 
The lives here related are as follow, Calvin, Pejlican, Brown, Bugen- 
hagiuvs, Marloratus, Mufculus, Bale, Fare!, Coverdale, Jewel, Knox, 
Bullinger, Parker, Viret, Deerirg. Cox, Gilpin, Grinda!, Fox, San- 
dys, Fu Re,“Zanchius, Andreas, Cooper, Whitaker, Rollock, Hooker, 
jf. Holland, Nowel, Junius, Perkins, Cartwright, Whitgift, Bez2, 


. 


J. Rainolds, T, Hollaad, Field, R, Abbot, J. J. Grynzus, Cowpers 
8 Willet, 
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Willet, Adam, Pareus, Welch, Pifcator, Andrews, Mornay, Hofpipian, 
Stock, Rothwell, Carleton, Prefton, Matthew, James, Benefield, Donne, 

Thefe lives cannot fail of furnifhing fome entertainment and in- 
fruion. The perfons to whom they relate were mott, if not all of 
them, confiderable and eminent in their day: the circumflances of the 
times in which they lived alfo contributed to render them dittinguifhtd. 
The accounts here given of them are tolerably drawn; though fome 
are fuperior to others, as particularly the life of Bernard Gilpin, which 
is an abridgment of the volume fo well written and publifhed a few 
years ago by a gentleman of his name, and a de{cendant of the family. 
In the life of Calvin we fhould have expe&ed that a proteftant writer 
would not have paffed over the affair of Serwetus, without entering his 
protelt againft the treatment he met with, Calvin was undoubtedly in 
many ref{pects a great, learned, and ufeful Reformer; but his conduét 
in being acceflary to the condemnation of a man fo death for mere 
opinions, however extravagant they might be deemed, was totally on- 
worthy of a CHRISTIAN, and muft be regarded as arrogant prefump- 
tion and extreme inhumanity. The principles of liberty, civil and 
religicus, have happily, in thefe later times, been better underitood 
than in fome ages pait, and the {pirit of Chriftianity, ta this refpect, we 
truft is more regarded ; but the life of Calvin, contiderable as he was, 
can furely never be related without cenfure and pity, fo far as relates 
to the affair of Servetus. 

This author profeffes to give the lives of thofe whom he terms evaz- 
gelical; if by this word he means thofe who made divine revelation 
their ftudy and their rule, we obje&t not: bat if he intends by it thofe 
who explained the feriptures, or profeffed their own faith, merely in agrees 
ment with fome particular human creeds or articles, we think it implies a 
very narrow and exceptionable view of the fubjcct. However, we thall 
take our leave of the writer, and his performance, by recommending 
jt tohis readers ever to remember, that whatever elteem they may have 
for the characters here prefented, or whatever compaflion for the difii- 
culties they encountered, they are not from hence to conclude, that all 
the fentiments thofe good men efpoulced are ilriQly jult and true (as 
particularly in relation to the nine articles on predeitination, com- 
monly ca}ied the Lambeth articles, and re!ared at length in the life of 
Whitaker) ; but to bear it conftantly in mind thatthe ScairTures are 


the only certain and fuflicient rule. H ° 


Art. 32. 4 Full and Genuine Account of the Revolution in the King 
dom of Sweden, which happened on the igth day of Augult, 1772: 
with the Speech of his Swedifh Majeity, the new form of Govern- 
ment, and other remarkable Circumiiances connefted with that 
Event: To which is added, Fags concerning the Extent, Power, 
Government, Religion, Literature, and Manners of the Swedith 
Nation. By J. R. Sheridan, Efq. s2mo, 3s. Fielding. 

_In the year 1778, avery refpectable work was publifhed, under the 

title of, * A Hittory of the late Revolution in Sweden, by Charles 

Francis Sheridan, Eig. of Lincoln’s-Inn, and Secretary to the Britith 

Envoy in Sweden at the Time of the Revolution ;’? of which we gave 

pur opinion at large in our Review, Vol. 69, p. 58. 

_ Nowithftandiog this publication, which bore every mark of authen- 

heity in the narrative, and hiftorical ability in the writer, J. R. Shee 

ridan 
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ridan, Efq. here takes upon him to fay, that nothing has hitherto been 
publifhed, from which any adequate idea can be formed of the change 
of government which was fo lately effected in Sweden. Who this 
J. R. Sheridan, Efq. is, or whether he belongs to the clafs of real be. 
ings, or to that order of ideal exi/ences, which have a name, but no 
Jocal habitation—an induftrious race, to whom the public has been in. 
debted for many a huge and cumbrous volume—we prefume not to 
fay, but che work itfelf gives us fufficicnt authority to affert, that the 
reader will be difappointed, if he expeéts from it ail that the Tisle-page 
promifes, ‘The book contains, a Tranflation of a letter on this Revo. 
Jution, by the Abbé Michelefli, which has in it more of declamation in 
favour of abfolute monarchy, than of narrative, aflerting, «mong other 
things of the fame kind, that a good king is more valuable thag 
the beft laws. ‘The King’s Speech on the 21it Aug. 1772, already 
publifhed, with feveral others, in Sheridan’s hiftory.—A tranflation of 
the form of government ena¢ied by the king and ttates of Sweden, and 
of Profeflor Lagerbring’s account of the diet then held at Stockholm, 
and avery brief view of Sweden, fuch as may be found in any book 





of geography. E, 


Art. 33. De Grace Lingue fiudio Prealeétio habita in Schola Line 
guarum, Oxon, 111 Non Dee. ALD. Moccuxxxit. 4 Johanne Ran. 
dolph, S.T. B. dis Chrifti alumno, S Grace Lingue Profefors 
Regio. 4to. 1+. Rivington. 

This Oration on the ftudy of the Greek language, was delivered by 
Mr. Randclph, at Oxford, on the 3d of December 1782, when he 
took the chair as Greek Profeffor. 

He fets out with informing us, that foon after the revival of letters 
in Europe, the literature of Greece became an object of attention in 
this country, where the learned Erafmus fixed his abode, and profe- 
cuted his ftudies. 

But however eagerly this language has been cultivated, and how- 
ever profoundly its various departments have been inveltigated, itis 
our Author’s opinion, that much ftill remains to be accomplitked, 
The origin and conformation of the Greek tongue are little undere 
flood, and the avenues to this part of knowledge are dark and obicure, 
With refpect to analogy, however, the road is cf eafier accefs. Mr. R, 
then points out fome erro:s of the Greek grammarians, which demand 


. § worrection; aod proceeds with recommending to the Jearned, the frage 


ments of the ancient Greek writers, as affording materials for ample 
colleétions. 

The hikory of Grecian poetry lies almoft neglefted, and the remains 
of many a firit-rate poet eaift only in quotations, and are fcattered 
through the whole fyftem of Grecian literature. Thefe thould be cole 
lecied, he fays ; particularly the fragments of the Lyric poets, the 
writers of Tragedy, and of the niiddie and new Comedy. Grotius in 
his Excerpta, and Le Clerke in bis Eiition of Menander and Phile- 
mon, afford us fpecimens of what we might expect from fuch collec 
tions. After thefe the ancient Greek philofophers, and particularly 
the Pythagoreans deferve attention. ; 

We hope this advice will be purfued—buat the profecution of his 
plan will be attended with great labour, and with much difficulty. The 
remains of Menander and Philemon, were publiihed by Le Clerke, “ 
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avery carclefs maoner ; Bentley indeed has proved chat he was une 
equal ro fuch a tafk, although he poffeiled very excenfive knowledge, 
god very great learning. To render any one c.vable of forming a 
collection of the tregments of the Tragic and Comic writers, with 
crédiz to himfelf, and with advantage to men of letters, he thould pof+ 
(ols an intimate acquaintance with all the Greek writers, joined to an 
accurate knowledge of the res metrica, and of the minuter parts of the 
janguage. All tue cultoms of the ancients, particulary the modes of 
jife and domevic manners of the Athenians, fhould be familiar to him 5 
his judgment fhould be cool, and his tafte elegant and corrett. 

Such charatters, however. are very rare; and indeed we almoft de- 
fpair of ever feeing the fragments of the ancient ftage colleed into 
one work. B-r-y- 
Art. 24. Thoughts on Female Education, with Advice to Young 

Lacies. By oarah Howard. Addvefled to her Pupils. 12mo, 18. 

Mathews. 1783. 

Mrs. Howard offers much good advice to her fcholars, to which we 


hope they will profirably attend. H : 


Art. 25. Faithful Copies of all the Letters that have appeared in the 
General Advertifer, under the Signatures of Scourc: and W. Ben- 
xerr, Camberqell; and relate to the Tranfaétions of the Commif- 
jioners of Vicluslliog, and Chriftopher Atkinfon, Liq. their Corn- 
factor, in the fupp!ying Government with Wheat, Malt, &c. 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Debret, 

Thefe are the letters referred to in the trial of Mr. Atkinfon: See 
the Ariicles unde. the divifion of Law, in p. 348 of this month’s Cata- 
logue, 

Art. 36. Letters from a Celebrated Nebleman to his Heir. Never 
before princed. 12mo. 2s. Gd. fewed. Bowen. 1783. 

This piece is given as a fupplement to a late publication called Te 
Art of Pleafirg, which, theugh it pretended :o refcue fome valuable pa- 
pers of the i.arl of Cheflerfie'd from ihe ditgrace of remaining in the 
obfcure and perifhable receptacle of a Country Mugazine, in reality 
copied them verbatim from an elegant quarto volume publithed in 

778 The pretent Lditor, in giving thefe craps as a fupplement to that 
work, collected from the fame farrago of rough papers, among which 
thofe letters were found. lays bimfelt open to a violent fufpicion that 
he alfo isa prevender. This fufpicion is encreafed by a copy of verfes, 
in praife of Lord Chefterfield, prefixed to this piece, which is allo faid 
to have been found among other loofe papers ; for it is not very likely 
that Lord Cheiterfield fhould write verfes in praife of himfelf. But at 
is not worth while to enquire into the genuinenefs of a publication, 
which, as far as it is new, 1s too trifling to merit a moment’s atten- 
tion, e 
Art. 37. Sketch of a Tour into Derbyfbire and Yorkfire, including 

Part of Buckingham, Warwick, Lenceiter, Nottingham, Northamp- 

lon, Bedford. and Hertford Shires. By William Bray, F, A. S. 

The Second Edirion, 8vo0. 63. boards. White. 1783. 

Having already exprefied our approbacion of this work in its origi- 
fal form *, anc made our Readers acaqu inted with the kind of inform- 
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t See Rey, vole 50. page 207. 
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ation which is to be expeced from it, we have now only to announce 
this fecond addition, in order to apprize them of the variety of new 
matter, collected by a repetition of a great part of the tour, which en- 


titles it to be confidered, in fome meafure, as a new book, J 
‘ 


Law. 
Art. 38. The Trial of Chriftopher Atkinfon, Ef7. Member of Par. 


liament for Heydon in Yorkihire, and late Corn-faétor to his Ma. 

jelly’s ViGualling Board, for Perjury ; tried in the Court of King’s 

Bench, before the Right Honourable Wiltiam Earl of Mansfeld, 

and a Special Jury, on the 1gth of July, 1783. 8vo. 2s, 

Debrett, &c. 

The wature of the perjury for which Mr. Atkinfon was tried, and 
of which he was found gui/ty, will beit appear from the opening of the 
Solicitor General, viz. 

‘Some years ago, I think in the year 1776, Mr. Atkinfon 
was Cefirous of having a connection with the Vidtualling-Office, to 
fapply that Board with fuch articles as they wanted for his Ma- 
jelty’s Navy, as corn-factor. He got this connection; orders were 
given from time to time to fupply the Viétualling Board with fuch 
qvantities of malt and corn as they had occafion tor, Accordingly 
he did fupply them: he went on in this bufinefs a confiderable 
Jeroth of time, till a fraud was difcovered, which occafioned his dif- 
miffion. About this time, or, I believe, a little before he was dif. 
miiied, there was a fufpicion among the trade concerning Mr. Atkin- 
fon, of his not having ated a fair and honourable part with the Pub- 


‘lic in his tranfaftions with the Victualling Board. He was attacked 


by a Mr. Bennett, in the public papers, in fome letters figned Scourge, 
‘The intention of the letters was to bring to public view, that he had 
made an exorbitant profit, at the expence of the Public, by charging 
them with prices which he had never paid, and contrary to his en- 
gagements with the Commiflioners. This Mr. Bennett, who attack. 
ed him under this fictitious name, Scourge, afterwards wrote letters 
on the fame fubj-&, figned with his own name and place of abode. 
Mr. Atkinfon finding himfelf thus expofed, and unable to repel thole 
charges, refolved to attack the man who had attacked him. Accord. 
ingly, Mr. Atkinfon applied to the Court of King’s Bench for a rule, 
to fhew caufe why an information fhould not be filed againit Mr. 
Bennett, for the attack made upon his character. All motions of this 
fort mutt be upon an affidavit: it is upon that affidavit which he made 
in this Court upon which this indictment is founded. I will not read 
all the different charges—the grand propofition is this, he {wears in his 
affidavit, ** That in all the tranfaétions that he had with the Commil- 
fioners of his Majefty’s Victualling Board, as corn-fattor, he has 
charged them the ufual commiflion of fixpence the quarter; and that 
he never did, at any time, charge more than fixpence the quarter more 
than what he actually paid for malt and othergrain,” ‘That, Geatle- 
men, is the fact {worn by Mr. Atkinfon. Swearing, ‘ That he never 
did, at any time, charge more than fixpence a quarter over and above 
what he actually paid, which was the ftipulated profit he had agreed 
to have for al! grain fert by their orders into his Majefty’s ftores.’ 
The matter in proof againft Mr. A. was, § Thatin feveral inftances 


he charged confidsrably more than what he paid, and received the 
money 
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money for thofe fpecific articles, contrary to what he has expre(sly 
fvorn,’ as well as contrary to the duty which he owed to the Public, 
as an honeft fulfller of the contract intrufted to his fidelity ; bot we 
fear that matters of this kind are generally tranfacted on the principle 
of what our common artificers call church-work ; for on what other 
principle can we account for the rapidity with which immenfe fortunes 
are generally acquired by contractors ? 

Art. 39+ The Proceedings in the Caufe, the King againft the Dean 
of Si. Afaph, on the Profecation of William Jones, Gent. fora 
Libel ; at the Great Seflion held at Wrexham, for the County of 
Denbigh, Sept. 1, 1783, before the Honourable Lloyd Kenyon, 
Chief Juftice, and the Honourable Daines Barrington, the other 
Juflice of our Lord the King, &c. taken in Short Hand by Jofeph 
Gurney. Fol, 18. 6d. Gurney. 

The Libel, as it is ftyled, for the difperfion of which the Dean of 
St. Afaph became involved in a profecution, is a little political tract, 
entitled (if we are not mifinformed), ‘* ‘The Principles of Govern- 
ment, ina Dialogue between a Scholar and a Peafant, written by a 
Member of the Society for Conftitutional Information,” printed and 
diftributed gratis by the Society. In this tract, the great principles 
of liberty, on which the conftitution of government tn this country 
depends, are wound up to what the Author, we conclude, confidered 
as their higheft pitch of perfection. Governments, however, be their 
fundamental or firft principles what they will, never like thefe pre- 
fumptuous invefligations, which often feem pregnant with fomething 
or other of a nature rather alarming to the powers that be, tending to 
roufe the people, to prompt them to look into their public affairs, and 
take care for the fecurity of their bef and moft important interefts. 
Hence it is not to be thought extraordinary that offence was taken at 
fome very bold tenets and pofitions maintained and propagated in the 
little tract above-mentioned, or that fome agent was found hardy 
enough to ftand forth in defiance of this daring whiggith fociety, and 
tocommence a profecution againit them, in the perfon of the Dean of 
St. Afaph (one of its members, we fuppofe), who was charged with 
the crime of repubii/bing the pamphiet in queftion: not as being the 
Author; for every body knew that the Dean’s brother-in-law, Sir 
William Jones *, lately appointed a Judpe in the Eaft Indies, was the 
writer of this ©‘ feditious Libel,” as the profecutor terms it. 

That the public attention was much excited by a profecution of fuch 
vatimportance to the great caufe of freedom, is not to be wondered 
at; or that the friends of liberty were anxious for the event. To 
their inexpreflible difappointment, however, the trial was pur of to 
the next great feffion.? The grouads of this proceeding, with the 
arguments of the Court and Jawyers on the occafion, are to be found 
at length in this publication, in which the Reader will diltioguifh the 
very able pleadings of Mr. Erfkine, Counfel for the Dean. 

Another copy of thefe proceedings, taken in fhort hand by W. 


—— 





Ws Generally fiyled the ‘* Oriental Jones,” from his uncommon kill 
in the Eaftern languages, Iris a little fingular that a William Jones 
‘ould be the profecator on this occafion. 

Blanchard, 
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Blanchard, is prinved io octavo, and dittribuced gratis by the Society 

for Conttt:u ional Information. 

The Socie'y have likewi'e reprinted, to be diitribured Lratis, the 
* Dialogue on the Principles of Government,’ to which ts prefixed 
the following advetifement : 

‘ A fort defence hath been thought neceffary acatnft a violent and 
ground.eis atack upon the Fi:ntfoire Commit'ec, for ha: ing teftified 
their approbstion of the following Dialogae, which hath been pub. 
licly branded with the moft injurious epitneis; and it Is Conceived, 
that the fure way to vindicate this little tract from fo unjuft a charac. 
ter, will be as publicly to produce it. The friends of the Revolution 
will inttantly fee, that it contains no principle whi. b has not the fap. 
port of the higheft authority, as well as the clearett reafun. 

* If the docirines which}: flightly touches in a manner fuited tothe 
nature of the Dialogue, be ‘* feditious, treafonadle, and diabolical,” 
Lord Somers was an incendiary, LOCKE a traitor, and the Conven. 
tion Parliament a Pancamonium ; but if thofe names arethe glory and 
boatt of England, and it that Convention fecured our liberty and hap. 
pinefs, then che doctrines in queftion are not only juft and rational, 
but contti:utional and ialutary ; aod the reproachful epithets belong 
wholly to she fyftem:of thoie who fo grefly mifapplied them’ 

Art. 40. The Proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench, on the Ine 
diétments againft Charles Bourne, Gent. on the Profecution of 
Sir James Wallcce, for a Libel, and for an 4fault. Takenin 
Short-hand by Jofepb Gurney. 4to. 38. fewed. Gurney. 1763. 
This trial has engroffed a great (hare of the public attention, from 

the,fingularity of its foundation :—-A gentleman cf the fword refurting 

to a court of civil judicature, for fausfaétion for an affault from ane 
other gentleman of the fword. 

What feemed the more extraordinary was, that the plaintiff's cou- 
rage had been unqueflionably proved, both by private duels, and by 
his public ceonduét in fighting againtt the enemies of his country; yet 
he receives a beating from the defendant, and then fiies to the civil 
power for redrefs. ‘This appeared ftrange to military men, the com- 
mon judges of military etiquette, and it feemed unaccountable to ail. 
The refuit, however, has been unfortunate to Lieutenant Bourne, whofe 
fentence for the afault was, ** Imprifonment for two years, with fee 
curity for good behavicur for feven years.” For the /s4ed (which was 
a paragraph in @ niorning paper, reflecting on Sir James Wallace), 
‘* a fine of fifty pounds,” 

The proccedings * in this uncommon profecution feem to be faith- 
folly detailed in the copy before us 5 in which are given tne evidence, 
the a:guments of the counfel, the fpeech of Judge Wilies on pro- 
nouncing the judgment of the court, and copies of all the afidavits, 
both for the profecution and for the defendant. 

Art. 41. The Triat of a Caufe between Fames Sutherland, EXq. 
Plaintiff, and the flon. Ger. James Murray, late Gove:nor of Ml- 
norca, defendant; before Lo:d Chief Baron Skinner, and a Special 


—~, 





* They cecurred February 5, :7%3, ‘ for the affaule,” July 5tls 
* for the Itbel and affault 5’ aad July gth, when judgmeat was deli- 
versed, aad the fentence pailed, 


Jury, 
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tory, in the Court of Exchequer at Guildhall, July 23, 1783. 

Taken in Short-hand by Mr. Blanchard. Fol. 2s. Kearlly. 

The matter alleged againft General Murray was, that he had illegally J 
fyfpenced or removed the plaintiff from amoflice which he held in Mi- y fidy 
norcae The jury gave Mr. Sutherland a verdict for so00/. damages. . the 

MEDICAL, 

Art. 42. Differtations on fele& Subjects in Chemiftry and Medicine, ~ rally) 
by Martin Wall, M. D. Phyfician at Oxford, Public Reader of ° 
Chemiftry in that Univerfity, and late Fellow of New College. 
vo, 38. fewed. Cadell, &c. 1783. _ 

Every genuine friend of fcience mut receive pleafure from obferv- 
ing the many new inftitutions eftablifhed for its advancement, and 
the improvements made, and ftill making, in old inititutions, fo as 
tofit them the better for fulfilling what ought to be their great pur- 
pole, the promotion of ufefel knowledge. Of the latter, we have an 
example in the late foundations at the univerfity of Oxford, for the « 
more fuccefsfal purfuit of medical ftudies, and the branches of fcicnee 
mot intimately connected with them. We cannot, indeed, fee any 
probability in the idea entertained by fome warm fricnds to thefe im- 
provements, that Oxford is likely to become a /chool of medicine. 

Many more opportunities of knowledge than fuch a place can pofiibly 

afford, and a further freedom from the fhackles impofed (perhaps ne- 

eeffarily) upon general education in that feminary, are certainly ef- 

fential to che attainment of fuch anend. Stil, however, fomethiog 

important is effected, by giving youths defigned for the medical pro- 


~ 
—— « 


fefion a power of acquiring fome preliminary knowledge during their 
reidence at the univerfity ; and by offering to the academies in gene- 
ralcertain fpecies of information, perhaps, in the prefent flate of 
things, of more utility than many of thofe which coniiitute the efla- 
blified plan of collegiate ttudy. 

The volume before us is a favourable fpecimen of what may be ex- 
pected from this fource in that very important branch of {cience, 
chemifiry, The gentleman chofen to lecture in this department on the 
new foundation, feems animated with a laudable ardour to excel in it 
himfelf, and to promore the ftudy of it in czhers. His Jeaugural 
Difertation on the Siudy of Chemifiry, which is the firit and principal 
of the tracts contained in this volume, is aclear, learned, and enter- 
taining account of the rife and progrefs of this fcieace, apparently 
Well calculated for the ocesfion on which it was delivered, and the 
audiiory io whom itis addreffed. In this difcourfe, after mention- 
ing the various definitions of chemiitry, and its application to moft of 
the Principal arts of life, he (to afe his own words), ‘traces out ina 
revular hiftorical plan, its origin from neceffity ; the flow and obfcure 
Increafe which it received from avarice; and the quick advances 
Which it made towards perfestion, when it was nustared by philofc- 
phy, and patronized by power.’ Many explanatory notes are fubjoins 
€c tothis piece. The particulars chiefly touched upon relate to the 
aichemiitical follies, and ro the introdu&tion of chemical remedies into 
medicine. To the diicuftion of the merits of Mrs. Stephen’s folvent 
for the tone, Dr. Wal! ateributes the origin of thofe experimental re- 
fearches, which have terminated in the difcovery of fo many wonder- 
ful and importdne facts refpecting acrial bodies. 


The 
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The fecond tract contains Coweures concerning the Origin and Ay. 
tiquity of the Use of Symbols in dftroncmy and Chemifiry. This fubje& 
is confeffea tobe rather cur:ous than ufetul; but at che fametime mug 
be allowed to be an eleyant apd amufing fpeculation for a man of {cj. 
ence ani literature. The general doctrine maintained in this eflay, is, 


‘ that the marks now ufed to denote the planets and the metals, were 


firft applied to the former, as hieroglyphical fymbols of heathen 
deities, connected by origin or analogy with the refpective heavenly 
bodies ; and that they were afterwards adopted by the chemitts, in 
confequence of a fecondary analogy. This fyftem is fupported with 
much ingenvity and learning. It is not, indeed, entirely news 
having ben in part adopted by Scaliger and Goguet: though our 
Author afferts that bis own opinion was formed without any previous 
knowledge of what they had written. This paper has been commu. 
nicated to the Literary and Philofuphical Society of Manchefter, an in. 
flitution of which the writer {peaks in very liberal terms of applaufe, 
The title of the third tract is Ob/erwations on the Difeafes prevalent 
in the South Sea Iftands, particularly the Lues Venerea, with fome Re 
marks concerning its fivfi Appearance in Europe. ‘Thefe were drawn up 
in confequence of the opinion advanced by Dr. Porter, in his ac- 
count of the expedition round the world in 1772, that the venereal 
difeafe was indigenous in the South Sea iflands, and not, as had been 
fuppofed, communicated by their European vifitors, We believe his 
arguments did not, at the time, appear fatisfalory to many medical 
readers. They are here candidly difcuffed, together with what he 
had further advasced, to prove that the difeafe in queftion was known 
in Europe before the difcovery of America; and, as we think, fatis- 
faorily refuted. But neither the arguments, nor their refutation, 


are, in general new, as Dr. Wall ackncwledges. A. 


Art. 42. Some Account of the late “fobu Fothergill, M.D. &c. &c. 
By John Coakley Let:fom. xvo. 3s, Cadell. 1783. 
Biography is fo pleafing to the generality of readers ; it is fo natural 


to the human mind to be interelled by the defcription of human cha- 


racters and actions; that we cannot wonder to fee feveral writers con- 
curring to feize the opportunity of entertaluing the public by accounts 
of eminent and favourite men deceafed. ‘There prevails too, at prefent, 
a more than ufua! paffion for anecdote, which feems gratified by inform- 
ation even of the mo trivial kind. We doubt not, therefore, that 
this fourth attempt to commemorate a character ¢ moft truly eitimable 
and interefting, will meet with a favourable reception, efpecially as 
it takes in a wider compafs than the former, and is varied by collateral 
matter and general reflection. Dr. Fothergiil, indeed, was fo immerfed 
in the practice of a profeflion which occupied almoft his whole time, 
that none of thofe perfonal exertions of induftry and genius, which 
render the names of men of fcience illuftrious, could be expeéted from 
him. But as a munificent patron and promoter of knowledge, and as 
a man of the greateft benevolence, atively engaged in advancing both 
by public and private means the good of mankind, he had, perhaps, no 





+ For Dr. Hird’s Account, fee Rev. vol. 65. p. 72. For Dr. Elliot's 
gccount prefixed to his collection of Dr. Fothergili’s works, ibid, 
p- 472. For Dr, Thompfon’s Memoirs, fee vol. 67. ps 471. 
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fuperior. It is in this light that his character well deferves fudying 
and imitating ; and co this idea of him, his friend, Dr. Franklin (in 
a letter to the prefent biographer) gives the following teftimony: ‘* It 
we may eftimate the goodnefs of a man by his difpofition to do good, 
and his conftant endeavours and fuccefs in doing it, I can hardly con- 
eive that a becter man has ever exifted.” 

With refpect to the publication before us, we cannot find many fatts 
in it relating to the Doétor, which were not noticed in the former me- 
moirs; and fome of the mott ftriking incidental matter has been al- 
ready copied in other periodical works. The flyle is fomewhat florid 
and diffafe ; as, indeed is not unfuitable to a difcourfe read before a 
public aflembly—the Medical Society of London. In a few places it 


js not entirely free from obfcurity and {tiffnels; but, on the whole, 
‘thefe memoirs may be read with pleafure. They form a fuitable ac- 
"' companyment to the following colleétion of Dr. Fothergill’s works. A > 


Art. 44. The Works of Fohn Fothergill, M. D. &c. &c. By John 
Coakley Letifom, 2 vol, 8vo. 12s. Dilly. 1783. 

The prefent volumes contain only thofe writings of Dr. Fothergill 
which have already been publithed ; it is therefore unneceflary to {pr- 
cify or review them. They are accompanied with all the plates which 
belonged to the original publications; and thofe relating to natural 
hiftory may be had elegantly coloured {. The third and lait volume, 
as we are informed in an advertifement prefixed to the preceding work 
of the editor, is in forwardnefs, and a lift of its contents is there given. 
We fhall be happy to perafe it in due time.—For Dr. Elliot’s Collec- 
tion, fee Review, vol. 65. pe. 472. 

Art. 45. 4n Account of a new Method of treating Difeafes of the 
Joints of the Knee and Elbow, in a Letter to Mr. Percival ott. By 
H. Park, of Liverpoole, one of the Surgeons of the Hofpital. 8vo. 
is.6d. Johnfon. 1783. 

In this pamphlet we have the relation of a very bold experiment in- 
deed, yet fuch as, from the gradual fteps which led to it, we would by 
no means terav rafh, or unwarrantable. ‘The fuccefs of fome late ope- 
rations, in which the difeafed head of a bone forming part of an arti- 
culation was removed, feem to have induced the ingenious and fpirited 
practitioner before us, to think of the total extirpation of the articula- 
tion in cafes of difeafed joints, where otherwife amputation would be 
the fole refource. After fairly ftating to himfelf the feveral arguments 
for and againft fuch an operation, and trying its pra¢ticability on the 
dead fubje&t, Mr, Park at length aétually performed it on a failor in 
the hofpital, who had a difeafed knee of ten’years ftanding. After 
difflecting out the heads of the Femur and Tibia, fomewhat more than 
two inches of the former, and more than one of the latter, were fawn 
off, and the limb placed in an extended pofition. The confequences 
of the operation were at firft fomewhat alarming, and aftewards tedious 
and troublefome. It was a long time before a cure was obtained ; bat 
at laft it terminated in his poffeffing a ftrong and ufeful limb, which 
the writer declares to be in his Opinion fo much preferable to an arti- 
ficial one, as to be well worth the price at which he has obtained it. 


.{What the gentlemen of the profeffion will in general concur in the 


—_——— 
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} The additional expence for the coloured plates is three /rillings. 
Rev. O&, 1783, s Bb fame 
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lame opinion, we think very doubtful; however, the narration is cer. 

tainly entitled to their ferious attention ; the more fo, as it is very well 

and candidly drawn up. 

Ic is obvious, that the knee joint, on account of the great breadth of 
the bones, and finall proportion of foft parts, is the mott unfavourable - 
on which this practice can be executed. A 
Art. 46. A Treatife on the Venereal Difeafe: by James Dunbar ' 

Innes, A. M. Suigeon in London, and Member of the Royal Me. 

dical Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. zs. Cumberlege. 1783. 

We cannot fay we have found, on the peru/al of this work, that the 
author had any thing to communicate wich could make it well worth 
while to add one tothe almoft innumerable multitude of writers on this 
fubject. The practice he inculcates is fafe and rational, but, we pre. 
fume, perfe€lly familiar to every tiro in the profeflion, 

Art. 47. Praétical Obfervations on Amputation, and the After-treat: °' 
mert : Towhich is added, aa Account of the Amputation above the 
Ancle with a Flap: the whole illuftrated by Cafes. By Edward 
Alanfon, Surgeon tothe Liverpool Infirmary. The Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged. 8vo. 6s. bound. Johnfon. 1783. 

In ovr account of the firft edition of this work *, we quoted at 
length the author’s defcription of his improved method of amputating, 
Its fuccefs is now confirmed by further experience, Mr. Alanfon having 
himfelf opera:ed in this manner in thirty-five cafes, without the lofs of 
a fingle patient. ‘* in all (he informs us) the fymptomatic fever; the 
fiartings and fpafms ; the difcharge and pain of dreffing the wound, 
have been flight. ! here has not been a neceflity to remove the dreff- 
ings on account of hamorrhage in a fingle inftance ; nor the {mallet 
extoliation, except in one cafe. As the expiration of a month from 
the operation, the wound has either been perfectly healed, or lef than 
a fixpenny piece; in all, the wound has been ultimately cured, and 
the cicatrix remarkably fmall.” 

Letters are fubjoined from various refpectable correfpondents, giving 
fimilar accounts of the fuccefs of the operation; though not, indeed, 
altegether fo complete and uniform. No doubt, however, can remain, 
of tne general advantages of the plan propofed by the ingenious 
author; and as the principle of it, viz. healing by the firft intention, 
without any interpofed dretlings, may be extended to moft other chi- 
rurgical operations, we think it will probably turn out a very capital 
improvement in the art. 

‘The obfervations on amputation with a flap, tend to thew that its im- 
mediate application, without waiting for a previous fupparation, is the 
beit prattice. Some cafes are given of the operation thus managed; 
but their fuccefs was not fo ftriking, as to prove very fatisfactorily the 
fu perior advantages of this method. 

Some remarks on the exfoliation of cartilages prove, that this event 
does not take place in the amputation of joints where a flap is left to 
cover the end of the bone, 

The remainder of the volume contains a variety of cafes, chiefly 
tending to confirm and elucidate the general doétrine of the work. 
The whole is weil worth the attention of practitioners. A. 


——, 





* See Monthly Review, vol, 63. Pe 122- 3 
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RELIGrous, 

Art. 48. A plain Reply to the Striétures of Mr. Cumberland and 
the Country Curate, on the Bifbop of Landaff’s Propofals. In 2% Letter 
to Richard Cumberland, Efq. 4to. 2s. Murray. 1783. 

This ‘ plain Reply,” as itis called, confifts of much poignant fa- 
tire, and much folid reafoning. We think Mr. Cumberland parti- 
cularly unfortunate, in meeting with an antagonift who mott effectually 
repels him with his own weapons. 

‘[ have, fays he, been told by many that an anfwer was unnecef- 
fary; and that like reptiles of a certain clafs your venom carried its 
antidote along with it. Doubrlefs, Sir, the difcerning and confide- 
rate will be able to determine without our affiftance: but there are 
minds, of a certain ftandard, with whom filence might pafs for con 
cefion; as we know petulance and vulgar abufe too frequently do for 
argument and wit. I flatter myfelf befides, that I have fome remarks 
to offer which have not yet been touched on; and to many it will be 
matter of amufement at leaft, to hear all that can be urged upon an 
important fubje&t. In my lait publication, [ declared, that no per- 
fonal connection with the Bifhop of Landaff, that no hopes of emolu- 
ment, impelled me to this controverfy ;—and I believe, Sir, you will 
do me the juftice to allow, that I am not on the profirad/e fide of the 

veltion.’ ar 

The following is an excellent flroke of irony; and Mr. Cumber- 
land deferves it. Had it been feverer, he could not, with any fhew 
of modefty, have uttered a fingle complaint. ‘ I fufpe& the word 
REFORMATION, conveys fomething ungrateful to your feelings.—It 
was honeft (if it was not through inadvertency) to aflign a ce for 
this antipathy. ‘* Many of us, poor REFoxMED placemen,” ‘you fay, 
“ may feelingly exclaim, 

‘© Had [ but ferv'd the church with half the zeal 
‘“* I ferv’d my King, it would not in mine age 
‘© Have left me naked.” 

With regard to this matter, either the office you deplore was u/eful 
to the flate, or it was a fmecure, 1 know it was cuftomary in the flates 
of antiquity, when any citizen had performed fervices to his country 
of a very extraordinary nature, to decree that he fhould be /upported 
at the public charge.—I do not mean, Sir, in this place to difpute 
your claim, but it might have ftopped the mouths of fome perver/e 
wrangling fceptics, if you had /pecified your fervices. Your complaint 
1s however very pathetic, and I fincerely lament you.’ 

The Reader would not perhaps fympathize wich this ‘ poor re- 
formed placeman,” fo feelingly as the kinder affections of the human 
heart require, if he were not informed that Mr. Cumberland’s pre- 
tious fervices for his country have been only requited with a poor pen- 
fion of ——=** seVEN HUNDRED per annum!” 

| Quantum eft in rebus inane! Pp. a.k., 
Art. 49. 4 New Tranflation of fome Parts of Ecclefiaftes, with a 

Paraphrafe. PartIIl. iszmo. 3d. Leiceiter, printed. Sold by 

Lowndes in London. 

For an account of the firft part of this tranflation we refer our 
Readers to the Review for April 1732, p. 315. This Author, who- 
Cver he is, appears to be attentively and diligently employing his 
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time in a ufeful manner. The low price hitherto fet on his publi. 
Cations indicates that he is not aiming at pecuniary profit. This fe. 
cond part ‘ fills up the gap found in the firit, between the 2d Chapter 
and the 23d verfe of the 7th.” The work is fill to be purfued, and 
we are farther told, ‘ that when he fhall have finithed the publication 
of this little book in Englith, the tranflator purpofes to give an edj. 
tion of it in the original, divided into words, and pointed, as he 
reads it, with a Latin tranflation, and Notes critical and explana. 
matory.” We fhall felect a few verfes, which the Reader may com. 
pare with the verfion in common ufe, and will not fail to obferve a 
great and manifeft difference. 
‘ Ch. iii. vere 16. I confidered the travail which God hath given 
to the fons of men to be exerciled therein. ; 
‘11. He hath made all things beautiful in their feafon, but he 
hath hid * the events of them under the cover of their outward ap. 
pearance, perplexing them in {uch a manner, that man cannot find 
out the work which God is working from the beginning of it to its 
end. 
¢ 12. Iam fatisfied that nothing is good for a man, but to re. 
joice in doing good ail the days of his life ; 

‘ 13. And that certainly with regard toevery man, who can eat, 
and drink, and have comfort of all his labour, this is the gift of 
God. 

¢ 14. I know too, that all which God does fhall be eftablithed: 
nothing can be added to it, nor can any thing be taken from it; 
and that God works for thofe who fear him. 

‘ 45. Wherefore, let him who is fuccefsful, and him who wihhes 
to be fuccefsful, feek the Lord, even God, with earneft purfuit. 

* 16, Moreover, I confidered under the Sun, the place of judg- 
ment, that violence was there; eveh the place of jultice, that vio- 
lence was there. 

‘ 17. I faid in my heart, God hall judge the joft man, and the 
wicked one; alihough he allows a time for every purpofe, and for 
every doing. 

« 18. I faid in my heart with regard tothe words of the fons of 
men, ‘* That God was of their own making, and that they could 
fee that they themfelves, axzd the beafts were one like the other ;” 


To this verfe we thall add owr Tranflator’s paraphrafe as follows: 
‘18. But here it is faid by fome, ** That thefe notions of God, and 


a Providence, are idle dreams; that there is no God, but what ur 
own timid fancies have created, that men and beafts are alike évi- 
dently incapable of liwing any where but in the prefent world.” 
‘19, That indeed which befalleth the fons of men befalleth alfo 
the beafts; even one thing befallech them; as the one dieth, {0 
* djech the other; yea they have all one breath, fo that a man hath 
~ WO°prehéminence above a bealt, for all is vanity. 
‘ z2>. All go unto one place; all are of the duft, and all turn to 
duft again, bm 
‘ 21. But none of thefe people take into their account, the {pit 


—, 





* Heb. put the future into their heart, 
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of the fons of men, that afcends upward, and the fpirit of a beatt, 
that goeth downward. 

+ 22, And I| confidered that it is not good for a profperous man 
to rejoice in his works, even when it is allowed him to do fo, but 
as far as will bring him to look with comfort on what will be his 
atter end,’ : 

A more particular vindication of the many inftances in which this 
Tran{lator fo greatly deviates from the received verfion, may be ex 
ected in his farther publications, He adds-a paraphrafe to every 
verfe, and fometimes perhaps it may be doubted, whether his tranfla- 
tion is not rather paraphrattical, 


Art. 50. The Cafe of a Diffent and Separation from a civil Efta- , 


biifoment of the Chriftian Religion fairly flated. By the late Tho- 

mas Mole. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Johnfon. 1782. 

Written with an honeft intention to fupport what the Author ima- 
gined to be the caufe of trath and liberty. There is, however, no- 
thing new in this performance ; and what Is old receives little advan- 
tage from the prefent attempt. The Author’s mode of reafoning is 
fitf and formal ; and his language is fo laboured, and fo embarrafied, 

_that the perufal of this pamphlet tends rather to encomber and ftu- 


| pify the faculties of the Reader, than to bring either entertainment or 


conviction to his mind. An effort at- vivacity, or fomething which 
looks like it, appears, however, in ‘the following touch:—* A Di/- 
Jinter is a charaéter in perfect confittence with the Divine eftablifh- 
ment of the Chriftian religion, to which we are fincere and entire 
conformifs, and ftands in oppofition to that of Afenters and Con/enters 
in a civil eftablifhment, who are Nonconformi/?s to the word of God.’ 
We confefs, however, that though there is fometimes great elegance 


in an antithefis, there is never any folid proof in a pun or a jingle. B. ack. 


Art. 51. Animadverfions on the prefent Profanation of the Chriftian 
Sabbath: with‘an-earneft Perfuafive to Perfons in Authority to at- 
tempt the Suppreffion of that fcandalous Abufe. In a Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of London. By a Minifter of a City 
Parifh, 8vo. 6d. ‘Rivington. 1783. , “ * 
The title fufficiently expreffes the Author’s ‘defign. Works of this 


' fort come not within the circle of criticifm. It is enough for them to 


be pious, rational, and pathetic. This pamphlet wants fomethin 
of the latter to make it more interefting and engaging. It breathes a 
fpirit of unaffected piety. The remarks are all well-founded. But 
itis deficient in fpirit to give it force and animation. It is one of 
thofe good things that is coldly affented to; but never warmly ap- 
plauded, Toews. not ftrongly felt. 
Art. 52. A ferious Enquiry into the Nature, State, and Subfiflence 
of the Human Soul, immedzately after the Death of the Body, &c. To 
_ Which is added, in order to confirm the Opinion of thé Soul’s ative 
State immediately after Diffolution, a remarkable Narrative of the 
Apparition of a young Lady to her Sweetheart. By the Author of 
= er Conference between Chrift and Nicodemus. 8vo. 4d. 
SS vy 9 1783. 
Stories that are only fit to be cried about the ftreets by the hawkers 
of ballads, dying {fpeeches, and the laft runnings of the prefs, are {uf- 


fictently complimented (and perhaps more than they deferve) by wane, 
e 


2bridp ment of their tithe- page in fuch a work as the Monthly Review. 
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I, Preached at the Meeting in Monkwell-Street, at the Ordination 
of the Rev, James Lindfay. By the Rev. Henry Hunter, D p 
i To which are added, the Queftions propofed by the Rev. Andrew 
, Kippis, D.D. F.R.S. and S.A. together with the Anfwers to 
| the fame. And the Charge, by the Rev. James Fordyce, D, D 
8vo, 1s. 6d. Buckland. 1783. , 
Among the @sbes ufeful pieces in this collection, the Cuarce 
fiands forward with a very diftinguifhed luftre. It is really a mog 
{ jnoble declamation. It is with refpeét to fentiment and language 
. Lommandiag and interefling. A vein of nice, difcriminating judy. 
ment runs through the whole, accompanied with an amiable difplay 
of piety, benevolence, and candour. Ina few places, we thought the 
ftyle fomewhat too artificial ; but in general it pofiefics great dig. 
| nity, force, and perfpicuity. We have read this excellent Charge 
with more than common pleafure ; and we recommend it to the ferious 
and attentive perufal of minifters of every communion, 4s its objeét is 
liberal and comprehenfive; not governed by the contracied views of 
a party, but by the general principles of that Gofpel which owns 
neither Paul nor Cephas, but acknowledges “ Chriff to be all in all.” B_| 
If. Preached at Mildenhall, at che Vifitation of the Archdeacon of 
Sudbury, April 28th 1783,. By Tho. Ball, D.D, Reéor of Erif. 
well, Suffolk. 4to. as. Debrere. 
We are forry to fee a man of Dr. Bali’s underflanding employ any 
part of his good talents in the fupport of intolerant principles. There 
is fome plaufibility in his reafonings; but, if purfued to their natural 
and obvious confequences, they lead to the worit {pecies of civil and 
. — tyranny. Infidelity is not to be anfwered by the ftatutes 
‘Of che ninth and tenth of William the Third :—at leaft it ought to 
receive a better anfwer from a Chriffiam divine. Religion refs on 
higher and ftronger ground, 
Non tali auxilio, nec defenforibus ifis. 
But why do not the advocates for intolerance {peak out at once? 
Why do they not at once cry out, ** Let us make us a captain, and @0 
return into Egypt?” ) 
Jil. 4 rational Defence of Scripture Myferies ; attempted in a Difcourfe 
on the Deétrine of the Trinity. By the Rev. John Walker, A.B. 
Jate of Emmanuel Coll. Cambridge. 8vo. 6d. Lowndes. 1783. 
; The text exaQly fuits the fermon—‘‘ In which are many things 4 
‘ hard to be underitood.” ; 
” . JV. Preached at St. Martin’s in the Fields, London, March 30, and 
~ at Hampftead, May 25th, 1783, for the Benefit of the Humane 
Socie:y. By John Hadley Swain. 8vo. 1s. Rivington. 1733 
The inftitution is fo highly laudable, and the Society which fup- 
port it are fo refpeftable, that we feel great reluctance in withholding 
any degree of commendation from a fermon which they have waant 
moufiy voted to be ‘ excellent.” In our opinion, it is but a flight pers g 
formance. 
V. The Brevity, Uncertainty, and Importance of Human Li 2—Preached 
at the Proteftant Diflenting Meeting-Houfe in Hammerfmith, 
June 22d, 1783, on oceafion of the fudden Death of the late Rev. 


i «George Turnbull. By Henry Hunter, D.D. 8vo. 6d. os" 
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Mr. Turnbull, the late paftor of the Diffenting congregation at 
Hammerimith, was a fenfidle, pious, learned, candid, liberal-minded 
mon; and Dr. Hunter has done great juttice to his character in this 
well-written, pathetic, and judicious difcourfe. 
yi. Preached at ihe Vifitation of the Archbifhop of York, at Wake- 

feld, June 28th, 1781. By John Briggs, M.A. Rector of Meth- 

ley, in Yorkfhire, and Prebendary of Chefter. 8vo, “Od. Printed 
at Chefter. 

A fenfible and ingenious, but very brief defence of Chriftianity, 
from Col. ii. 8. Beware left any man fpoil you through philofophy and 
wain deceit, &c. The chief fubjett of the difcourfe is the different 
ground of atrack obferved by ancient and by modern unbelievers ¢ 
the former, who had ic moit in their power to have difproved them, 
denied not the events to which the Gofpel appealed in proof of its 
divinity, but afcribed thofe faéts to nazural caufes, or the power of 
magic: philofophers of modern times, it is obferved, choofe rather 
‘to deny the premiles than the conclafion, that the faéts were done, 
than that they are proofs of a Divine power and origin.” From fach 
confiderations the preacher very properly deduces an argument in 
favour, and in fupport, of Chriftianity. H. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
To th Ep1ToR of th MoNTHLY REVIEW. 


SIR, Birmingham, 16th O&. 1783. 


Have read with care the Anfwer to my Reply in your Jaft Review, 

and though I think I am ready to corre¢t any miftakes that I have 
fallen into, [ fee no reafon to wifh that J had written any thing other- 
wife than | have done, except that, in the fifth feQtion of my Keply, f 
underitood the Reviewer too literally. 

With refpett to the Anfwer, | with only to obferve, that Speer 
draws the fame inference that I have done from the paflage in Jerom; 
that both Aeaufobre, and the Catholic tranflator of Athanafius, under- 
ftood him to {peak of the believing Jews in the paffage that I quored 
froma him ; and chat, in a feries of Letters to Dr. Horfley, now in the 
prefs, and which will contain additional evidence of the primitive 
Chrittian church having been Unitarian, I fhall thew that it will not 
admit of any other conitruction. I am, Sir, 

Yours, &c. 
J. Priester. 





*,* IV. expreffes his ‘ fear,’ from the uncommon attention paid by 
the Monthly Reviewers to Dr. Prieftley’s Hittory of the Corruptions 
of Chriftianity, left they fhould deviate too mach from ‘ the direé 
line of their plan, and turn Polemics, inftead of Fournali/s.? We are 
obliged to this Correfpondent for his well-meant hint; and we with 
him to reit afflured, that as we have not Jei/ure, neither have we iz- 
clination to become ‘ principals, or parties,’ in theological, or any 
other, literary contells—When attacked, however, by fo formidable 
a difoutant as Dr. Prieftley, we could not avoid defending ourfelves, 
as the reputation of our work was at flake.—If, as our friendly ad- 
Monifier is pleafeg to “ have obtained any ‘ advantage over 
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our Jearned opponent,’ we exult not in our fuccefs, but honefily de. 
clare, that we with not to be again ‘‘ called to battle” in the field of 
controverfy, which generally produces more briars than laurels —y 
behoves us, however, to be always prepared to anfwer every unjug 
charge, and to clear ourfelves from every afperfion. 





$*4 We find it difficult to give a fatisfaftory anfwer to the que’. 
tion propofed by C.C. Compofitions of the kind to which he refers 
are not generally adapted entirely to the end he mentions: thofe 
which (perhaps) are more fuited tothe purpofe, run farther into a 
Calvinittical or Methodiftical flrain than probably he would chufe, 
However, we will juft mention, though they do not quite come up to 
our idea, Sermons by Mr. Peters, intended as a {pecimen of preach. 
ing to a country congregation, to which we add Pyle’s Difcourfes; 
but we propofe them with doubt. We might alfo {peak of Sermons 
by a Mr. Sandercock; and lately by a Mr. Hood ; but poflibly thefe 
may be out of our Correfpondent’s line. —We had a reafon for re. 
quefting this Correfpondent’s addre/i, which he little fufpects. Ie 
was meant principally for his fervice: curiofity, which would have 
been smpertinence, had no thare in it.—-But the thought is paft. 





tiit In anfwer to our ingenious Correfpondent, T. C. S. of King. 
fion, we afiare him, that we have now before us’our accounts of Mr. 
B—y—le’s three books; and cannot agree with him, that we “ have 
uniformly recommended” them. On the contrary he will find, in 
eur account of the treatife on Men/uration, fome ftrictures, which 
agree nearly with hisown. Our Correfpondent does not, furely, ex- 
pect that we fhould drudge through the whole tribe of algebraic 
writers, to detect a plagiarifm in the author of a compilation fuch 
as Mr. B—y-—le’s books confefiedly are. Perhaps, if ftri€t propriety 
be infitted on, Mr. B. ought to have faid ‘* this Compendium is / 
lated from Newton, Maclaurin, &c. &c.” inftead of faving, it “ is 
ormed on the model” of them. But let this be as ic may, we muf 
yet think his publications, particularly his Arithmetic, may be ufe- 
ful to teachers. Nor can we fubmit to recal an exprefiion, which we 
know to be true, namely, that heis an ‘* ingenious mathematician.” 





+1+ We are obliged to the perfon who fent us the controverfial 
tract, entitled, ‘* Obfervations on Infant Sprinkling ;” but we have 
not the preceding tracts to which thefe Od/erwations refer. 





t> The improvements in Dr. Price’s ‘* Obfervations on Rever- 
fionary Payments, &c.” will be duly noticed in our next. 


ae eeenal 
Erratum in the Review for September. 


Prot. Diff. Shorter Catechifm. 


Specimen—for ‘* as them who oblige tho/2, read—** as thofe who 
oblige them ” | P 

N.B. The, Author is not I, P. but S. P. he had not prefixed his 
name. 























